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The volume before us furnishes a werthy | 
sequel to the former labours of its distin- 
guished author. The last of the rich pro-| . 
ductions of his intellect it embodies and em- 
balms the ripe experience and profound spec: | 
ulation of his previous life. Elaborated 
with all that exactness which a rigid disci- 
pline of the faculties enabled him to attaia-- 
this the crowning monument of his great- 
ness forms an ornament well fitted to sur- 
mount the peerless marble of his fame. To’ 
the admirers of Mr. Calhoun this work pos- 
sesses a mournful interest from the fact that 
its pages glow with the last rays: of his de- . 
clining but still unclouded intellect. To the’ 
completion of this task was consecrated the! 
latest inspiration of his genius, and like the 
traditionary responses of the Sybils, the 
volume of its revelations is the more to be 
appreciated, because the oracle which gave 
them utterance is stamped with the sea al of . 
an eternal silence. The voice which echoed | 
the teachings of his wisdom is hushed ; but 
the living spirit of his genius still breathes | 
through these pages, and weaves its spell of 
conviction ig the mind of the reader. For 
the successful accomplishment of the task so 
faithfully executed in the work before us, no 
man could have pledged abilities of a higher 
or more peculiarly appropriate order than the | 
great political philosopher of Carolina. An-'! 
alysis was the peculiar province of his intel-' 
lect. His mind was avast crucible in which - 
every idea was resolved into its constituent. 
elements—subjected to the infallible test of 
truth, and arranged with all the accuracy of 
scientific investigation. To trace every stream | 
of thought back | to the fountain from which | 
its sparkling waters sprung—to ascertain its! . 


*A Disquisition on Government and a Discourse of 
the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
By John C. Calhoun. Edited by Richard K. Credle. 
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ithe powers of a legislator. 


source ae | ‘face its devia ious wanderin: gs to- 
ward the great ocean of knowledge, was at 
once the natural impulse and the necessary 
‘law of his mental organization. To powers 
pecaliarly adapted to his enterprize, he add- 


ed as the fruits of studious thought and labo- 


rious experience, in public affairs, a know- 
led we of the science of Government, in its 
relations both abstract and concrete, which 
few ever possessed in an egual—none in a 


| greater—degree. 


It has been the misfortune of most emi- 
‘nent writers, upon the theory of Govern- 
ment, that they have failed to combine a 
knowledge of practical legislation with the 
spirit of speculativ e enquiry. Locke’s ‘‘ Trea- 
tise upon civil government,’’ was composed 
in the quiet seclusion of a literary, sanctum. 
The invaluable labours of Montesquieu mark 
the wisdom of the philosopher, without at- 
testing the abilities of the practical states- 
man. The celebrated essay of De Lolme— 
though pronounced upon the high authority 
of Junius, 8 spicier haa deep, solid and 
ingenious,” was written by a foreigner whose 
entire acqhaintance with the workings of the 
English Constitution was derived from the 


. hecessarily superficial! observations of atran- 


sient visit. To this objection, at least, the 
work of Mr. Calhounis not liable. He laid 
aside the garb of boyhood to be invested with 


He ascended 


from the modest road of citizenship, to the 


| second office in the gift of his country, through 


the several grades of representative, sena- 
tor, and minister. For thirty years he lived 
‘in contact with the institutions of which he 
| wrote; and every revolution of the compiex 
machinery of our federal system evolved 
some new principle—some hidden clue to 
\the mystery of Government,—which, under 
ithe powerful lens of his intellect, kindled 
jinto a blaze of discovery. The opportuni- 
ties for observation thus afforded are amply 
sufficient to relieve this Disquisition from the 


|imputation of mere theorism. It forms the 


common altar upon which speculation and 
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experience combine to offer votive incense 
to truth. 

The early history of Mr. Calhoun striking- 
ly illustrates the force of that attractive pow- 
er, in political ambition, which induces the 
great majority of young Americans to ex- 
change the closet for the forum,—to preler 
the civic wreath in its rude simplicity to the 
myrtle of Erator, or the jewels of Calliope. 
His powers were philosophical rather than 
forensic. Nature endowed him with the 
wand of Philosophy. The accident of birth 


world attaches the greatest value. In every 
community, Government affects the interests 
ard consequently claims the attention of a 
greater number than any other object of pub- 
lic solicitude. To the political institutions 
all eyes are directed as the ultimate source 
of happiness or misery. Public station af- 
fords the widest field for human usetulness, 
and consequently presents the greatest in- 
ducements to human ambition. Political am- 
bition must be the ruling influence in every 
State, unless absolutism places its objects be- 








armed him with the mace of authority. Had) yond the possibility of attainment, or corrup- 
his lot been cast in the days of Athenian | tion plunges them beneath the dignity of 
glory, his teachings might have graced the| genius. History verifies this assumption. 
Academy andthe Grove. Had he lived when In France, despotism has for ages closed 
the fame of Roman literature was only ex-| | ‘every avenue to poitical advancement; high 
celled by the valour of Roman arms, he might! talents are not with her the passports to ex- 
have added another page to a history adorn-| alted station. True she has had her mo- 
ed by the learning of a Quintilian ‘and the| ments of convulsive freedom : but, even then, 
genius of a Seneca. Such was not his des- anarchy has driven virtue from the places 


tiny. His course was moulded to suit the which tyranny had vacated. Disgusted with 
exigencies of the time in which he lived—of the bacchanalian revels of genius without 
The in«| virtue, and liberty without restraint, honour- 
genious theories of ancient learniag were | 
exploded. The human mind had cea-ed to 

| 


the people whom he was to serve. 
able ambition has sought repose in the tran- 
quillity of private circles, or distinction in 
grope in pursuit of things unattainable to, the more secluded walks of science. What 
human reason. Bacon had dethroned Aris-| has been the result? Literature acknowled- 
totle. The system of utility had overthrown ges herself indebted to France for some of 
the dogmas of the schools. The object of her greatest triumphs. Science does homage 
Philosophy was no longer to elevage man to| to her for some of the most brilliant trophies 

@ position from which ‘he could look down of the human mind; but philanthropy revoits 
with contempt upon the evils inseparable! from her touch, as the inveterate foe to lid- 
from humanity. Efficacious relief, not sub-| erty, the deadly enemy of social progress. 
lime indifference, was its aim. The time had, The sun of to-day finds her political pro « 
passed when its barren inquiries and fruitless| pects where they were left centuries ago by 
speculations upon mental phenomena, bound-|the imperious rule of Charlemagne. Her 
ed the aspirations of honourable siiteiitea. jennede are emblazoned with the names of 
In the eyes of modern philosophy, ability is|men eminent in the halls of learning,—dis- 
the highest test of merit. He deserves most| tinguished in all the useful arts. But we 
at the hands of Philanthropy whose eerviese [aren in vain for the name of asingle citizen, 
conduce most to alleviate the sufferings —to| Guizot perhaps excepted, who-e history 
supply the wants, to gratify the tastes of| claims for him all the high qualities of states- 
mankind, Scholastic pedantry may atlect to) manship. Richelieu combined the jugglery 
regret the absence from our literature of the of unscrupulous priestcraft, with the prover- 
grave dissertations of Zeno—and the stately bial hypocrisy of Machiavellian policy. Maz- 
passages of Plato. But the world has ceased) arin atoned for the absence of devotion to 
to need, and mankind ceased to reward the, the best interests of France, by servile sub- 
services of the disciples of either. Individ-| mission to the edicts of imperial authority. 
ual ambition is coloured by public sentiment.| Necker was a pulitical banker who transfer- 
Great abilities invariably seek noble obdjects.|red the tactics of his professioa from the 
That will always be the subject of the warm-| counting-house to the cabinet. Bailly com- 
est competition to which the opinion of the | promised for the want of statesmanlike abili- 
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ty, by the possession of honesty of intention purpose from the hearts of the people The 
and firmness of purpose; amply endowed philosophy of other nations may have ad- 
with the boldness to execute, he only needed vanced farther into the arcana of nature. Po 
the talents to design, In Mirabeau, the im- etry may have plumed its pinions to more 
becillity of the statesman is concealed by the lofty flights in other lands; but in the noble 
brilliancy of the orator. Talleyrand was a science of legislation—in all the varied ac- 
ministerial magician—a political wizard who compli-hments of statesmanship—in social 
souzht to bafile cabinets and councils by the progress, and political improvement, to rival 
‘stale devices” of paltry subterfuge, or the America is to lead the world. To this na- 
‘warn out tricks” of an antiquated diplo-, tional taste for public station are we indebted 


macy. | for much of the success which has character- 
ized the administration of our national affairs. 
It has brought together the intelligence—the 
virtue—the purity—of the country, to act in 
the most perfect concert, and the most hon- 
ourable emulation to promote its welfare and 


In England, where the road to public office’ 
has been to a certain extent thrown open to. 
merit af every grade, the importance of po-. 
litical ambition to the welfare of the state is 
fully attested. A place in Parliament or a 
seat upon the Treasury bench, is an honour, 
to which the humblest citizen need not fear 
to aspire,—which the loftiest intellect my 
not affect todespise. The same genius which 
has thrown such a halo of glory around her 
literary and scientific history, has lent its aid 
to educate her sons to the offices of freedo n— 
to reform ancient abuses—to explode mod- 
ern errors. Literature has volunteered its 
assistance to government, science has been 
the handmaid of legislation. Newton did 
not think the measure of his reputation com- 
plete until his presence in Westminster Hall 
had thrown the eloquence of bis great name 
against the usurpations of the Stuarts. Ma- 
caulay did not attain the full stature of his 
fame until he had added the laurel of suc- 
cessful statesmanship to the garland of un- 
rivalled authorship. In our own country the 
universal prevalence among all young men 
of a desire to mingle in political circles, and 
participate in the public councils, has been 
made the subject of derision by some, of re-. 
gret by many. That it furnishes the occa- 
sion for neither, we think a moment’s reflec- 
tion will prove. The institution most essen- 
tial to public happiness, is surely entitled to 
commind the highest abilities furnished by 
the public mind. Government here attracts 
the greatest talents to assist in its adminis- 
tration. because its honours are open to all— 
while they cannot be despised by any. The 
contingency of noble blood cannot afflict our 
legislative bodies with the curse of heredi- 
tory idiocy. Nor has the spirit of faction 
yet succeeded in expelling purity of inten- 


tion from the public councils, or honesty of 


advance its dignity. It has illustrated our 


annals with the moral grandeur of Washing- 
ton—the prophetic sagacity of Jefferson— 
the transparent logic of Madison and Hamil- 
ton—the ponderous eloquence of Webster— 
the dauntless intrepidity, the fearless invec- 
tive of Clay—the deep wisdom, the high 
resolve, the senatorial dignity of Calhoun. 
Its existence is the natural consequence of 
free institutionse-its duration can only be 
measured by their permanence, or endanger- 
ed by their downfall. 

The two works of Mr. Calhoun. immedi- 
ately under our notice, are so inseparably 
connected both in subject-matter and in mode 
of treatment, as to justify us in regarding the 
one as the preliminary of the ather—the 
‘« Disquisition’ as the preface to the ‘ Dis- 
course on the Con-titition.”” The former is 
the demonstration of a great moral problen— 
the latter is the corollary which results with 
the accuracy of truth, with the infallibility 
of intuition. Both are eminently character- 
istic of the mind of the author. And upon 
this consistency between the works and their 
author, we apprehend will be founded the 
objections of those who deny the correctness 
of his reasoning. The charge of abstraction- 
ism is one from wh ch the admirers of Mr. 
Calhoun have always found it their duty to 
defend their leader. There is aclass of per- 
sons who profess to be startled by every 
propo:ition not verified by the ordinary 
teachings of every-day-life, who reject as 
false every deduction not sanctioned by the 
positive experience of passing events. It 
was this disposition, a little darkened by ig- 
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norance, and a good deal perverted be preju-|The *Yaieiaiac who seeks to remedy the evils 
dice, which pressed the fatal cup to the lips of the State, without investigating their ori- 
of Socrates, and rewarded the zeal of Gali- ‘gin, is guilty of the same fallacy committed 
leo with the penalties of torture. By such by the ignorant quack who applies the knife, 
persons this volume will be rejected as the caustic and the bandage before the probe 
abounding in theory, but barren in fact— has defined the seat of the i injury. Despite 
teeming with solutions of metaphysical phe- ‘the prejudices of the multitude, theory is 
nomena, but destitute of the practical wis- never to be dreaded when the facts upon 
dom of experience. To this we reply, that which it is based are correctly ascertained. 
the nature of some subjects is such as to re- ‘Speculation i is only dangerous when it seeks 


_ quire the application of the strictest rules of to ascertain premises; never when it draws 
q PP 


metaphysical analysis. The ‘Essay upon conclusions. In the one case it may be de- 
the conduct of the Human Understanding,’”’ ceived by the fallibility of human observa- 
could hardly have survived its author, had tion; in the other it can only be misled by 
he not occasionally elevated his thoughts to the treachery of human reason itself. 

a region beyond the unaided comprehension | Of that sort of speculation which reasons 
of the vulgar. Nor is it probable that Butler from known facts to irresistible conclusions, 
could ever have constructed his great argu- which starting from the vantage-ground of 
ment upon the analogies of religion, had he established phenomena, and following the 
not sometimes allowed the piercing glance of elusive thread of truth in all its mazy wind- 
his mental vision to penetrate the surface ings through the labyrinth of error, emerges 
which limits the range of superficial obser- into the cloudless daylight of discovery, this 
vation. To this style of treatment, specula- volume furnishes many striking illustrations. 
tions upon the science of Government pre- It is profoundly metaphysical and still emi- 
sent claims of peculiar force. The necessity nently practical—metaphysical because the 
for government, springs exclusively from the nature of his subject imposed that necessity 
moral constitution of man. Society alone,| upon its author—practical because by the 
without the restraints of law—without the crystallizing process of intense thought the 
sanction of a controlling power, would suffice whole theory of government has been com- 
to meet the requirements of his physical na-| pressed into a form alike accessible to all. 
ture. Were men insensate beings—mere; The great difficulty in the solution of the 
blocks of wood, endowed with vitality ; or im- ‘problem of government, is to find the proper 
ages of stone, gifted with the power of mo- place between the powers of the ruler and 
tion, government would be a useless encum-|the rights of the ruled. To secure the requi- 


. brance—law a superfluous appendage. As| site amount of power to the government, and 
itis the spiritual organization of the human at the same time reserve to the people the 


system, which originates the necessity of re-| privilege of self-protection, is the great ob- 


_straint—so must the peculiar character of|stacle to be encountered. Power, without 


that system furnish the criterion for its ex-| restraint, results in tyranny. Liberty with- 
ercise when once established. The creature | out control, degenerates into anarchy. The 


is usually the type of the creator. As gov- | practical result i is the same in either case— 


ernment is the offspring of the moral consti-| the tendency of both is towards centralism. 
tution of men—in accordance with the na-| The former reaches at a single bound the 


_ ture of that constitution will its administra-| goal to which the latter must eventually 


tion be tinged by the hues of prejudice and)come. Anarchy finds its necessary antidote 
passion, or enlightened by the purer rays of, in the same despotism which results directly 
reason and of right. To do justice to the from the abuse of unbridled power. It mat- 
efficacy of his art, the physician must under-| ters not where this authority may be lodged. 
stand the source and character of the disease | If it is not liable to the checks of wholesome 


. which affects his patient. To healthe mala-| restriction, the weakness of human nature 


dies of society, the statesman must ascertain/ renders it liable to perversion. The same 
the causes in which they originate, and the | frailty in the moral organization of mankind 





“circumstances by which they are modifcd. which renders restraint necessary, ensures 
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the abuse of its exercise unless opposed by a 
sound counteracting tendency. The neces- 
sity for government originates in that princi- 
ple of our nature which induces men to sac- 


rifice the rights of their fellows to the pro- 


motion of their own interests. The predom- 
inance of selfishness over sympathy, occa- 


ion. As in the riotous excess of a mob the 
countenance of the crowd incites each indi- 
vidual to the commission of acts from which 
his better nature shrinks, so does the conta- 
gion of faction encourage the component 
members of the dominant party, to perpe- 
trate wrongs revolting to the sense of justice 


sions the necessity for the restraints of law. of each. The legislative majority might, for 
The same defect which requires the existence a time, repel any attempt to disregard a plain 
of law, renders the abuse of legal authority and unmistakable condition of the constitu- 
not only possible but probable. This author- tional agreement. But communities are as 
ity can only be exercised by human agents. ‘much open to the seductions of temptation 
The administration of public affairs must be as individuals. Power is a prize equally 
conducted by officers participating in the glittering in the eyes of both. Forced in- 
same infirmity which occasioned their ap-'terpretations of the language of the instru- 
pointment. Ina republic, the voice of the ment would enable the majority to trample 
majority of the citizens, expressed through upon the spirit of the constitution while 
the automaton of representation, is the will seeming to execute its letter. Latitudinous 
of the State. ‘constructions would enlarge the powers of 

Its authority is supreme: its mandate, law. the stronger party in the State, while the 
Association cannot change the natural dispo- | same process diminished the privileges of 
sitions of the individusls who compose the | the weaker. Some restraining influence 
majority. The character of the mass is the | more effectual than the popular sense of jus- 
sum of the dispositions of its constituents. 'tice—more binding than the idle pledges of 
The same spirit which impels the strong to'a paper guarantee, must be called into re- 
oppress the weak, must operate to influence. quisition to protect the defenceless rights of 
the majority to seek the advancement of its’ ‘the one from the omnipotent domination of 


own interests at the hazard of encroaching 
upon the rights of the minority. To correct 
this tendency is the prime object of every 
well regulated system. The great obstacle 
to be overcome in the successful establish- 
ment of free institutions is the difficulty at- 
tending the imposition of such restrictive 
checks upon the will of the former as to pre- 
vent the infraction of the rights of the latter. 
To the attainment of this object written con- 
stitutions lend an important, but not entirely 
effectual assistance. By a clear definition of 
the rights of all parties to the constitutional 
compact, the danger of oppression is dimin- 
ished, but not removed. The same selfish 
motive which made the constitution neces- 
sary, will ultimately prevail to cause the vio- 
lation of its provisions. Indeed, the proba- 
bility of such a result is increased by the 
number of those to whose hands the govern- 
ing authority is committed. Numbers em- 
bolden crime. Vice is never so dangerous 
as when practised by the many, and stimula- 
ted by the participation of a crowd. A mul- 
titude knows no shame, and consequently 
scorns the unwritten statutes of public opin- 


the other. If such a design were practica- 
ble, this object would be most effectually ac- 
complished by investing each particular class 
of interest, with the means of peaceably pro- 
tecting itself. Every man is the most vigi- 
lant guardian of his own safety. Every com- 
munity is the safest depository of its own 
defence. To apply this principle to every 
class of interest in a country of extended 
territory and varied pursuit, would be obvi- 
ously impracticable. That organism, to use 
the term employed by Mr. Calhoun, is most 
perfect which, while it secures to govern- 
ment a sufficient degree of power for the 
prompt and efficient enforcement of its laws, 
arms the most prominent interests of the 
State with the means of peaceably prevent- 
ing oppression. Upon this principle of mu- 
tual restraint, is based the theory of the Brit- 
ish constitution. In England the Lords rep- 
resent the landed proprietors, the Commons 
the manufacturing and commercial interests, 
while the Crown may be considered as acting 
in the capacity of umpire between them both. 
The closest possible approximation to the 
practical erection of this theory into a system 
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is provided by our own national confederacy. stractly and strictly entitled. The endurance 
Here, localities represent the several inter- of lesser evils for the enjoyment of greater 
exts comprised within their limits. Each advantages, is the motto of human progress, 
State, while owing allegiance to the general Every blessing brings its corresponding 
head is possessed of the modified power of cirse. The bitter dregs of disappointment 
opposing its acts with the effective resistance lurk in the golden goblet of pleasure. The 
of a legislative veto. The concurrent ma- bloom of promised happiness conceals the 
jority may, it is true, violate the rights of tho:n of bafiled hope. Elysium was not 
one of the members of the confederacy. But without its pangs, Eden had its serpent. 
each State is dircctly interested in the strict That the republican institutions of America 
adherence to constitutional requirement The constitute an infallible guarantee to perfect 
same concurrence of sovereizn will which happiness, or an inviolable panoply to civil 
called the federation into being for the pro- liberty, no one will contend. That when 
motion of certain objects and the attainment appreciated in the spirit in which they were 
of specific ends, may exercise its own dis- conceived—when guarded by the vigilance 
cretion as to the time and conditions of dis- of cautious patriotism and interpreted by the 
solution. As sovereigns the States entered impartiality of equal justice—when protected 
the Union. As independent powers they by a rigorous construction of granted powers 
remain within its limits, subject only to the and a liberal indulgence to reserved rights— 
concessions specified in the contract of union. they form a bulwark at once stable and se- 
Sovereignty implies the exclusive right to cure—a defence alike impregnable to the in- 
sit in judgment upon the ‘means and trigues of faction and the assaults of power— 
measure of redress” when its rights are in- the overwhelming argument of Mr. Calhoun 
vaded, or its honour insulted. The same places beyond the possibility of a rational 
authority which conceded certain preroga-, doubt. 

tives tothe Federal government for fixed pur-| Of the elaborate train of reasoning through 
poses may withdraw those concessions when- | which the author passes to establish the fed- 
ever they are ‘‘ plainly and palpably absurd.” eral organization of our system, in contradis- 
The advantages of the federal system extend tinction to its national bearings, we speak no 
beyond the limits of peaceable remedy. Re- ordinary praise in pronouncing it worthy of 
bellion is the antidote to oppression. Armed the genius which produced and the judgment 
resistance is the alternative of unheeded re- which sanctioned it. Irresistible in logic, it 
monstrance. Spoliatis arma supersunt, In is faultless in style. The modifications in 
the event of the calamities of civil war, can- the constitution, suggested by Mr. Calhoun, 
federation serves to relieve its terrors and as essential to preserve the equality of the 
mitigate its ferocity. Each State would form States furnish the only points upon which we 
a nucleus of organized resistance. The reg- shall have occasion to dissent from his views. 
ular rules of civilized warfare would sup-, Rnthuxiasm is the motive power of genius. 
plant the cruel butcheries of a contest purely , While it is eminently necessary to guide it 
civil. To this principle of mutual checks towards its object and stimulate its energies, 
and balances it may be objected that there it often hurries, by its very incentives, be- 
are in every State minor interests equally yond the limits prescribed by caliner judg- 
entitled upon abstract principles to the priv-, ment. Zeal, while it often enlarges, some- 
ilege of self-protection with those of supe- times contracts the vision—while it frequent- 
rior dignity. To this objection it is obvious ly enlightens, occasionally dazzles the mind. 
that every form of human government must To an honest zeal for the advancement of 
be to some extent liable. To approximate, that section to whose service the best ener- 
not to attain perfection, is the limit of man’s gies of his life were devoted, we attribute 
capacity. The basis of civil order is com- the fact that our author seems to have over- 
promise. Compromise expressly excludes estimated the danger to which Southern in- 
the idea that each separate, inferior locality stitutions are exposed. We do not deny the 
will obtain under the operation of govern- expediency of these alterations if the neces- 
ment every thing to which it may be ab-| ‘sity upon which they are contended for, be 
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once established. We do not challenge his polished, rhetorical expression, would have 
reasoning, if his premises be once correctly been a mistake as ludicrous as to deck the 
made out. Mr. Calhoun recognized in do- majestic brow of the Venus de \‘edici with 
mestic slavery the corner-stone of the wealth, ‘the tawdry refinements of modern millinery. 
the proxperity, the civilization of the South. To have adorned his massive generalizations 
He regarded it as the palladium of our mod- with the studied smoothness of harmonious 
ern Troy, and he never ceased to warn his style, would have been a fallacy as absurd as 
brethren lest some cunning Diomed—some to crown the faultless proportions and stern 
crafty Ulysses, should steal upon them and simpliciy of the Doric column with the elab- 
wrest it from their possession. He believed orate sculpture of the Corinthian capital. 
that an organized effort was aiming at its de- No man ever possessed the faculty of ex- 
struction. Measuring the attempt more by pressing the profoundest thoughts with per- 
the fatality of its probable consequences, spicuity and force, to a greater degree than 
than by the prospect of its possible accom= Mr. Calhoun. He seems to wield the spear 
plishment, he sought to provide, by the aid of an intellectual Ithuriel, whose magic touch 
of constitutional amendment, a shield forthe dissolves the spell of darkness investing 
protection of the South, which self-interest ideas the most obscure. Method marks 
had already furnished from the inexhaustible every creation of his mind. Order pervades 
armory of its peaceable defence. Slavery every production of his pen. His writings 
has nothing to fear from its enemies either furnish an eloquent tribute to the importance 
secret or avowed. It issectional in its char-'of that ‘“ dispositio rerum,”’ upon which the 
acter, but national in its relations—local in’ illustrions Roman so strenuously insists in the 
its situation, but world-wide in its influences. | treatise ‘‘ De Instttutione Oratorie.’’ Heowed 
Its strength is not in written constitutions. | his success more to brilliant natural gifts than 
Its might is not in armed force. Its power,to the advantages of luborious study His 
isin the manufactures which it sustains—/stock of acquired learning was not large. 
the commerce which it supportsthe indus-| The injunction of Pliny “to read much 
try which it employs«the sentiments which |rather than many things,” suited his genius 





itnurtures—the civilization which it upholds. 
Self-advancement is the main-spring of hu- 
man action. When mankind ceases to need 
the staples of Southern climates, the South 
will have ceased to need the latour which 
produces them. The wants of the one pro- 
tect the rights of the other. When the for- 
mer cease to exist—the latter will no longer 
need protection. The experience of British 
abolition has signed the death-warrant of 
American emancipation. 

We now turn from the engrossing subject 
to the immortal author—from the mighty 
theme to the mightier man. The style of 
Mr. Calhoun was the daguerreotype of hi- 
mind, It traced all the severe outlines—de- 
picted all the lizhts and shades, of his mens 
tal being. His expression was the creature 
of his thought. He wrote because he had 
thought. He never thought because he felt 
himself compelled to write. The casket 
was made for the gem—not the gem for the 
casket. The arts of rhetoric he disdained 
The graces of elocution he rejected. Tc 
bave clothed his thoughts in the garb of 


while it was not repulsive to histaste. ‘Cal- 





houn advised me,’’ (says Wirt in one of his 
letters,) ‘‘ to study less and trust move to ge- 
nius’’-advice upon whith was establi-hed 
the basis of the great Carolinian’s reputa- 
tion. A student he certainly must have been. 
A great reader of books we know that he 
was not. In that eloquence which enlight- 
ens reason by elucidating truth—which awa- 
kens sympathy by demonstrating justice, 
he had no superior in any age or in any coun- 
try. In that powerof speech which touches 
the heart and moves the feeling>—which 
rouses to indignation and melts to pity— 
which appeals to justice and to reason through 
the medium of affection honestly excited 
ind passion honourably directed, both of his 
rreat contemporaries were immeasurably 
more successful. Webster and Clay were 
zreat orators. Calhoun was a great speaker. 
The intellectual character of each is bright- 
ened by contrast with the power of his com- 
peers. Webster wielded the war-club: Cal- 
houn the rapier. The weapons of Clay were 
pointed with the keenness of satire and dip- 
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ped in the poison of sarcasm. The blows of Grattan hes said, ‘‘ his obje ct was Fogland— 
the two first were fatal. The wounds made his ambition was famé.’’ Of Calhoun it 
by the poignant blade of the latter were left might be said with equal truth, his objéct was 
to rankle and fester in the body of his an- justice—his ambition was patriotism. The 
tagonist. The Carolinian struggled for con- composition of their faculties was not more 
viction—the New Englander for reputation unlike than the character of their disposi- 
the Kentuckian for victory. With the two tions. The eloquence of Chatham glowed 
first, opposition was not incompatible with. with the intense fervour of heated passion. 

friendship. With the latter enmity was the The efforts of Calhoun shone with the trans- 
inevitable result of antagonism in debate— parent light of a bright intelligence. One 
persecution was the almost invariable conse- “conquered the understanding by persuading 
quence of political opposition. Calhoun’s the heart,—the other enslaved the affections 
efforts derived more of their vigor from his' by convincing reason. The language of the 
mental than from his physical organization.;one is the more impressive,—the thought 
With Clay the physical elements of great-| of the other is the more striking. Calhoun’s 
ness predominated over the intellectual. In jewel is the more precious, —Chatham’ s set- 
the composition of Webster’s genius was wit- ting is the more attractive. Both often 
nessed the perfect union of the two. Cal- | roused their hearers by the earnestness of 
houn was the most philosophical statesman— their manner and the animation of their de- 
Clay the most successful leader of parties— livery. But the nature of that excitement 
Webster the most consummate orator. An was as different as the causes from which it 
attempt has been made to institute a com-|sprung. The heat of the one was electric: 
parison between the three greatest Ameri-|that of the other galvanic. One fired the 
cans of the present century, and the consti-| hearts of his auditors by the lightning flash 
stituents of that ‘wondrous three,”’ which | of impassioned oratory,—the other kindled 
the Muse of Byron alone would have conse- the enthusiasm of his hearers by the concen- 
crated to fame had not their own exalted trated current of intensity which poured 
merits placed them beyond the reach of such itself from the battery of his mind along the 
assistance. The resemblance, so far as Mr. | luminous conductors of his language. The 
Calhoun is concerned, lies probably more in| expressions employed by Dr. Johnson i in con- 
fancy than in fact. There is something in | trasting the merits of Dryden and Pope, may 
the stately splendorthe compact syllo-| with propriety be applied to them. Lord 
gisms of Webster, which suggests to the;Chatham was heard with ‘‘ occasional de- 
reader the gorgeous diction—the startling | light” —Calhoun with “ perpetual admira- 
apothegms of Burke. The minds of both! tion.” Their fortunes were as dissimilar as 
were castin the same mould. The reputa-|their taleats. To Pitt was consigned the 















tion of both rests principally upon the gift of 
‘‘an imperial fancy which laid all nature 
under tribute’’ to supply its images. They 
differed more in the manner in which they) 
used their faculties, than.in the nature of 
those faculties themselves. - 
of the American was the more ornate—that 
of the Briton more useful. Webster’s met- 
aphors were ornaments. Burke’s illustra- 
tions were arguments. Nor can the critical 
reader fail to trace in the popular qualities— 
the fiery eloquence—the impassioned nature 
of Clay, the outlines of a character which 
gave Fox such a hold upon the affections of 
the English people. But here the analogy 
ceases. 
constellations diverge. 


At this point the orbits of the two 
Of Lord Chatham 


The imagination | 





leadership of a triumphant party, which he 
led with the gallantry of a Percy and gov- 
erned with the authority of a Cromwell. To 
him belonged the dispensation of a princely 
patronage, which exacted homage where it 
could not command respect—purchased ado- 
ration where it could not conciliate affection. 
If his life was a glorious triumph, his death 
was a not less ignominious defeat. His body 
outlived his mind. He lived to witness the 
decline of his intellect and the downfall of 
his power. The enmity which his faults had 
excited, survived the friendships which his 
virtues had won—the idolatry which his pat- 
ronage had bought. It was his mournful fate 
to see his party disbanded, his counsels con- 
termned, his principles deserted, lis policy 
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abandoned. His last effort was a feeble re- 
monstrance against submission to the re- 
quirements of a nation whose armies he had 
vanquished—whose pride he had humbled. 
To the ear of Calhoun no exultant shouts of 
victorious party ever came. His life was 
the history of opposition to power. His fol- 
lowers were neither attracted by the promise 
of place, nor rewarded with the trappings of 
office. The respectful veneration inspired 
by an integrity without blemish, a purity 
without stain, was the only tie which bound 
him to those who acknowledged him as their 
leader and almost worshipped him as their 
idol. With them he was willing to stand in 
the broken passes of the constitution and 
merit the Spartan’s fame by sharing the Spar- 
tan’s fate. Between Calhoun and Chatham 
there was a contrast, but nota parallel. One 
was a Pericles at Athens; the other a Cato 
at Rome. 

We cannot close this imperfect review of 
the last of the labours of Mr. Calhoun, with- 
out pausing to pay a brief tribute to the moral 
attributes of the man. The admiration ex- 
cited by his abilities does not exceed the 
reverence inspired by the contemplation of 
the noble purity of his life—the Roman sim- 
plicity of his character. His enemies were 
few. The circle of his private friendship 
was only limited by the bounds of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. The shafts of calumny 
fell harmless from the polished armour of 
spotless honour. Malice was disarmed of its 
venom in the presence of virtue without 
pride, dignity without arrogance, and patri- 
otism without ambition. The severity of the 
criticism which assailed his political opin- 
ions, dared not impeach the honesty of his 
motives. He boldly entered the fiery or- 
deal of partisan warfare. But the same 
fierce malignity which seared the conscien- 
ces or blasted the characters of weaker men, 
served only to refine the golden ore of his 
integrity. There was ‘‘a redeeming spirit” 
in his nature which seemed “to walk with 
him through the flames,” and protect his rep- 
utation from the scorching breath of its wild 
fanaticism. Like the lord of Ithaca, the 
guardian deity of his life endowed him with 
a disenchanting charm, which enabled him to 
taste the Circean cup of political controversy 
and still escape intoxication from the draught. 


Vor. XX—42 





His doctrines were misconceived. His prin- 
ciples were misconstrued. But it is the part 
of folly to censure what it does not under- 
stand. It has been the fortune of some men 
to live in advance of the age in which they 
have flourished. They are not contented to 
bring up the rear, or advance with the main 
body, in the grand march of progress. They 
must head the van. They must lead its col- 
umns. Such men are the videttes of sci- 
ence—the avant-couriers of knowledge. And 
itis not until the great mass of mankind 
reach the same elevation upon which they 
have stood, that the value of the information 
which they have transmitted is fully appre- 
ciated. ‘‘My name aud memory I leave to 
foreign nations and to mine own country after 
some time is passed over,” was the striking 
language of Francis Bacon. With him there 
was a two-fold reason for desiring a trial 
before the impartial tribunal of an unpreju- 
diced posterity. The back-ground of anti- 
quity was not more necessary to exhibit, to 
the fullest advantage, the splendid picture of 
his triumphs, than, was the colouring of time, 
to enable his judges to look behind the mean- 
ness which defaced his character to the 
brightness which adorned his mind. While 
Calhoun has no probationary stage of infamy 
through which to pass to the enjoyment of 
his honours—no critical purgatory in which to 
prepare for the rewards of brilliant achieve- 
ments by atoning for the grossness of blacker 
vices—his opinions must still await their 
meed of applause at the hands of a more 
distant generation. His sagacity sought to 
anticipate good by foreseeing evil. His eyes 
had been touched with the precious ointment 
of Oriental fable, and his expanded vision 
ranged beyond the narrow boundaries of the 
present, to the limitless horizon of the fu- 
ture. Posterity will do justice to his fame 
when experience shall have verified his teach- 
ings. The day is yet to come when his coun- 
trymen will exclaim, in the sympathetic lan- 
guage of the great Latin bard, 


“ Qhis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ?” 


The day is not far distant when his country 
will claim, as the common treasure of a Na- 
tion, the tomb which Carolina now guards as 
the sacred emblem of a mother’s pride. The 
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morning of his triumph will yet succeed the 
dubious darkness of his partial eclipse. Until 
that time shall arise, those who have failed 
to appreciate his wisdom may profit by his 
example—those who cannot equal his merits’ 
may imitate his virtues—those whose bosoms | 
do not respond to his high morality and lofty 
sentiment, may at least attempt to practise 
the precepts of the one and emulate the chi- 
valry of the other. 
Hanover Co., Va. April, 1854. 








THE EVIL EYE. 


BY MISS JULIA PLEASANTS. 


Suggested on reading “ The Madman’s Story,” an un- 
published work, by E. M. Barras, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It haunted me long and it haunted me well, 

That bright Evil Eye, with its dark evil spell. 

At the close of the day, at the fall of the night, 

With the strange livid ray of its phosphorous light, 

Like the sword of an angel, avenging and stern, 

Did the undving flame of its brilliancy burn ; 

Like u sentinel guarding the hall of my soul, 

Did it steadfastly stream through the mystic key-hole, 

Through the long weary night, it streamed motionless 
there, 

Burning up the fresh wings of the soft summer air. 


If I feigned me asleep, as in terror I did, 

Then | felt its wild glance pressing down on my lid, 

As though bidding me still to remember in dreams 

The fierce mentor that watched and that thwarted my 
schemes. 

If I fled from its lustre, it followed my flight, 

Down the gloomy staircase, through the pearly moon- 
light 

Through the long stony street, out upon the broad plain, 

Where the ow], und none else startled Solitude’s reign. 

Like some war-breathing comet waving out its fire-plume 

So it broke through the night and it whispered my doom 

And it blazed on the sky through the broad.summer-day 

Like some pestilent planet, with unearthly ray. 


Oh! that bright Evil Eye with its dark evil spell, 

Not an angel in heaven its fierceness would quell ; 

Though [ sought, in mine anguish the blue sky above, 

And implored the kind aid of some spirit of love. 

*T was in Vain, ‘twas in vain, there was full power given, 

To that fiend of Hades by the mandate of heaven; 

And his Eye ever glared, unrebuked, on my soul, 

*Till its battlements sunk and confessed its control. 

Every hope was o’erthrown, every dream was destroyed, 

And that Eye was the star on my spirit’s vast void. 

Then I shunned it no longer, but folded my hands, 

Watching mutely the sparks from its flashing fire-brands 

Showering scorchingly down through the depths of my 

breast, 

Which received, without anger, its unwelcome guest. 

I complained nevermore, for my foe was my King, 

And I strove costly gifts of allegiance to bring, 

But the soft summer wind often heav’d a low sigh, 

Of the bright Evil Eye, of the bright Evil Eye. 
Huntsville, Ala. 





COLONIAL LIFE OF VIRGINIA. 


The following Address was delivered by Jonn R. 
Tompson, Esq., at the Richmond Atheneum, and else- 
where two or three months since. The readers of the 
Messenger will thank us for placing it in the columns of 
that periodical; and the absence of Mr. ‘Thompson at 
the present time renders such a publication entirely 
proper. Many of the writer’s views are of sterling value 
in an historical point of view, and we commend the Ad- 
dress to all—[Ed. Mess. 


There are few of us who have not felt in 
some hour of reverie a desire to see the 
world as it will be centuries hence, to drink 
the draught of [amblicus and awake after the 
lapse of ages to behold what the advancing 
sciences and the accumulated knowledge of 
men will then have done for the globe we 
live upon. Andso, I fancy, very many have 
experienced a wish to be translated back into 
the past and to witness the scenes and inci- 
dents which transpired a hundred years ago— 
not the stirring events of battle, nor the pa- 
geantries of courtly splendour, but the ordi- 
nary life of a remote ancestry ; how they lived 
by their firesides and moved among their fel- 
low-men and had their being within the nar- 
row boundaries of theirhomes. This feeling 
is strongest, perhaps, when one walks through 
@ picture-gallery or visits some immemorial 
mansion, hallowed by the associations of 
buried greatness, and half expects to see the 
pompous old ladies and gentlemen come down 
from the cracked canvass which perpetuates 
their charms, or to meet at some sudden turn 
the former occupants of the antiquated apart- 
ments. How we should have delighted to 
talk with the stately master of the house, of 


| his. every day employments and amusements, 


of his tobacco crop, his fox-hunts, his last 
Session in the Burgesses—what happiness 
would it not have been to bask in the sunny 
radiance of my Lady’s smiles, she, whose 
beauty, long since become only a sad In Me- 
moriam, was the toast of many merry meet- 
ings in the olden days! 

In attempting to present to you a picture 
of the Colonial Society of Virginia, to carry 
you back, as it were, into a period of time 
beyond the memory of any one now living, 
I dare say | have taken upon myself an am- 
bitious and even dangerous task. The ma- 
terials are by no means abundant, nor have 
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they been collected together in any reposi- 
tory. Mouldering away in leaky garrets, hid 
beneath the dusty lids of forgotten folios, they 
must be searched after diligently and with 
care, and the future historian who shall hold 
up vividly to the perceptions of his cotem- 
poraries the Virginia life of the past, will, 
perhaps, lament that we did not dispossess 
the rats of memorials which are being gnaw- 
ed to pieces, at this moment, in the old coun- 
try houses of the tide-water region. Of those, 
who have essayed to narrate the events con- 
nected with the rise and progress of the 
Commonwealth from the day when Captain 
John Smith first sailed up the James, not one 
has given us any glimpse of the domestic 
life of the people. We read in Beverly, 
Burk, Stith, of the political changes—how 
such a noble lord arrived in Williamsburg 
and hung up his hat as New Governor in the 
Palace—how he made a speech to the As- 
sembly with a most gracious condescension, 
and how the Assembly answered it with a 
most charming loyalty: all this is told in a 
style that is sufficiently rhetorical. Nor have 
later annalists done much more than embody 
these leading facts in an agreeable manner. 
As for obtaining any knowledge of the Peo- 
ple of Virginia, such as we most desire to 
get, from the volumes in our Libraries mark- 
ed “ History of Virginia,” we shall find as 
little of it there as in the pleasant Chroni- 
cles of Sir John Froissart. The concluding 
paragraph of Stith’s famous work does, in- 
deed, lead us to suppose that we might have 
had a lively representation of social habitudes 
in the Colony but for a reason that is rather 
discreditable, to say the least of it, to our 
great-grandfathers. ‘‘I intended,”’ says he, 
“to have added several other very curious 
Papers and original Pieces of Records. But 
I perceive with no small surprise and morti- 
fication, that some of my countrymen (and 
those, too, Persons of High Fortune and Dis- 
tinction) seemed to be much alarmed, and to 
grudge that a complete History of their own 
country should run to more than one volume, 
and cost them more than half a Pistole. I 
was therefore obliged to restrain my hand 
and only to infer these few most necessary 


ed gentlemen.”’ What these curious papers 
were, we can now of course but dimly 
conjecture, as we do of the lost decade of 
Livy, yet it must be regretted that the popu- 
lar prejudice against paying more than half a 
pistole a volume for current literature opera- 
ted to consign them to Lethe. 

In view of this want of materials and of 
the failure on the part of our Virginia histo- 
rians to supply the missing chapter which 
has but recently been written for England by 
the brilliant, the profound, the gifted, the 
delightful Macaulay, I confess I approach the 
subject with real distrust, as may have been 
already perceived from my lingering so long 
upon the threshold, as if I had not the signet 
ring, by rubbing which the portals would be 
opened tome. If those who have been pa- 
tient in their researches into the past and 
happy in recording the results of their la- 
bours, have done so little in this particular 
study, how shall J hope to do better whose 
investigations have been of the most desul- 
tory kind? The question is an embarrassing 
one, certainly, but you will not, I am sure, 
reject my offering for its poverty, nor refuse 
to regard with curious interest the few fos- 
sils which I shall bring out from the exuvie of 
an extinct civilization, even though they 
should not belong to the structure of a Me- 
galosaurus. 

The manners and customs of the Virgini- 
ansin Colonial times differed very essentially 
from those of any of the other settlers of the 
Continent. That this should be so, in the 
very nature of things, one readily sees when 
reference is had to the character of the ori- 
ginal Colonists. The Puritans who founded 
Massachusetts were, as we all know, a stern, 
ascetic race, tolerant of none of the graces 
and elegancies of life, and banded together 
by a common hatred of the Court from whose 
persecutions they had fled, and a common 
sense of the dangers by which they were 
surrounded in a climate of peculiar rigour 


‘and the proximity of the hostile savage. 


The Pilgrim Father, that truly heroic figure 
which is so often sketched for us by our wor- 


‘thy brethren of New England, about whom 


so much has been said in song, sermon, speech 


Instruments, for fear of enhancing the price | and story, was as nearly the social antipode 


to the immense charge and irreparable Dam- 
age of these very generous and public spirit- 





of the Virginia adventurer as can well be 


conceived. A man of self-denial, he not 
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only held in abhorrence all the diversions in 
which the Cavalier was wont to indulge, but 
taught his children whom he had named out 
of the Old Testament and after the Chris- 
tian graces, Deliverance, Mercy, Elihu, Fight- 
the-good-fight and God-be-glorified, to regard 
them as so many devices of the devil. To 
build up little communities for trade, to drive 
a hard bargain with those who dealt with 
him, was an instinct of his nature. The set- 
tlers who entered upon the possession of the 


logs wherein they worshipped God after the 
severe formula of Geneva—while the gre- 
garious Dutchmen of Manhattan raised their 
fantastic gables under the shadow of the old 
Stadt-House of their Knickerbocker liber- 
ties—while the staid followers of Penn were 
laying off the rectangular streets of their 
City of Brotherly Love—the Virginia emi- 
grant sought some lovely eminence over- 
looking the waters of a majestic river, where 
he erected his family mansion and estab- 





Ancient Dominion neither practised the aus- 
tere virtues nor the worldly wisdom of these 
Pilgrims. They were mostly gay gentlemen | 


lished his household gods. This mansion was 
more or less imposing, as the means of the 
proprietor enabled him to make it. In 


or the sons of gentlemen who brought with process of time, as the Colony prospered, 
them from the old country the profuse mode | some of these country-seats assumed an as- 
of living to which they had been accustomed | pect of manorial dignity and might even vie 


in better days and who made, as it were, 
another England—altogether different from 
New England—along the banks of the vari- 
ous tributaries of the Chesapeake. In all 
the elements of civilization they as closely 
resembled the mother country as a colony 
could. Their laws were modelled after those 
administered in Westminster Hall. Fine 
looking old gentlemen in wigs quite as pre- 
posterous as those worn by the Judges of the 
Common Pleas, sat upon the bench. Primo- 
geniture and entail, with their enlarged ap- 
plication to the slaves acquired by each fam- 
ily, gave a feudal cast to the entire frame- 
work of the civil polity. The sports and 
pastimes of “Merrie England” were kept 
up as by immemorial usage. The same re- 
ligious establishment, for whose solemn rit- 
ual even the most godless of the gentry had 
always entertained a profound reverence, 
was set up among them and “ Church and 
State” became a part of political orthodoxy. 
Virginia life seems to have been but a con- 
tinuation of English life, and the Virginian 
could indeed say 


Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


with the beautiful residences that adorned 
the banks of the Thames and the Wye. 
‘They were designated most frequently by 
‘names recalling the fond associations of old 
English hospitality, and the Shirleys, Berke- 
leys, Brandons, Keswicks and Tedingtons 
became well known as the abodes of sturdy 
independence and cultivated tastes. But 
whether remarkable for architectural effect 
and pleasant surroundings or not, each one 
of these houses was the residence of a little 
autocrat. Here he reigned supreme over 
his immediate household, exercising a lordly 
sway, which was vicariously administered by 
subordinates, over the slaves and indented 
servants of the estate. These were gathered 
together at some considerable distance from 
the mansion house in rude but comfortable 
cabins. The indented servants differed in 
no respect from those born in slavery but 
the duration of their servitude. They were 
white foreigners, outcasts from the society 
of England or Continental Europe, and ut- 
terly unfit, either from chronic debasement 
or a long career of crime in the lowest pur- 
lieus of Alsatia, for any other condition than 
that of absolute subjection to the will of a 


He had exchanged the fogs and clouds of|master. What sort of mauvais sujets were 
the ‘‘fast anchored isle’ for a blue wel-|shipped from the Channel for service on the 


kin and a balmy atmosphere, but his feelings, 


Virginia plantations may be gathered from 


habits, tastes, sentiments, views of govern-|some nameless romances of De Foe. 


ment, remained the same. 


Here then we have a population divided 


The great distinguishing characteristic of|essentially into two classes or rather castes, 


the Virginia society, however, was isolated, 


as widely separated from each other socially 


rural life. While the Puritans built their}as the Pariah from the Brahmin—masters 





dwellings around the “meeting house” ofjand serfs. There were indeed, other men- 
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bers of the community resident at the points 
where the commerce of the Colony was car- 
ried on, factors and agents; but exvept for; 
the mere convenience of the planter in the 
shipment of his produce and the storage of 
‘ such things as he imported from England 
until they could be removed to the plantation, 
these good people did not exist in his con- 
templation at all. If he ever deigned to 
honor them with a passing emotion it was 
that sort of pity the proud Duke of Somer- 
set felt for Adam, because he had no ances- 
tors. They belonged to the ‘x mr» they 
were outsiders, very well in the place wherein 
it was the design of Providence, accord- 
ing to the Planter, to have them, but not to 
be thought of in any other. As for these 
third persons themselves, they were well 
content with their lot and seemed to recog- 
nize the necessity which consigned them to 
it. They looked up to the gentry as a supe- 
rior order of beings. The planter was, they 
knew, an F. F. V. by virtue of.a pedigree 
which went back—through a long succession 
of titled progenitors—to the roll of Battle 
Abbey. The earth was his and the fulness 
thereof; while here, he belonged of right to 
the consumere fruges nati, and when death 
removed him from this transient scene, it 
was really believed of him by these less for- 
tunate of his fellow mortals that of such was 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A learned and able Professor, who, I may 
be permitted in this place, to express the 
hope, will one day—in the true spirit of philo- 
sophical history—gather up into an enduring 
form the annals of Virginia—I refer to Henry 
A. Washington—has shown, in an essay 
equally remarkable for the depth ofits thought 
and the luminousness of its style, the effect 
of this division into castes, and this isolated 
country life, in retarding the material progress 
of the Commonwealth, while it operated to 
develop the moral and intellectual nature of 
the individual. A social system thus organ- 
ized gave us great men, but did not build 
up a great State. To enter upon the consid- 
eration of such consequences as these, befits 
a much more studied discourse than the 
present, which aims simply to sketch a few 
outlines of the society of the colonial period. 
To freshen a few faded hangings—to revive 








so unskilful a hand as my own can attempt : 
it is the master spirit alone that shall be able 
to restore the wondrous tapestry and call 


forth the grand music of the age that is 
gone. 

One result, however, of the isolation in 
which the gentry of Virginia lived, falls di- 
rectly within the scope of this inquiry, and 
that was the dearth of towns in the Colony. 
Long after the other sea-ports of the Atlan- 
tic Coast had become places of considerable 
importance and began to assume the social 
aspects of City life, Virginia had no towns 
that possessed even a respectable population 
in point of numbers. The instincts engen- 
dered by the solitary régime of the planta~ 
tion were at war with the centralizing influ- 
ence of large communities. The planter, 
like Selkirk on his lonely island, was ‘‘ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed,” as long as he re- 
mained upon the estate—his will was the 
law which ruled the little empire—there he 
could indulge all the peculiarities of his dis- 
position—there he was not brought in con- 
tact with his inferiors: should he forego all 
this ease and dignity so well suited to his 
pride, by becoming the citizen of a borough 
and thereby subjecting himself to the re- 
straints of municipal authority? Not he: so 
the towns did not grow up, nor was the 
wealth of the Colonists centered around the 
little marts of business. Curson who wrote 
a compend of English laws about the end of 
the 17th century, speaks of Jamestown as a 
city ‘‘beautified with brick houses,’ but it 
was not long before these brick houses came 
to resemble, at least in one respect, those 
very castles of Spain which are proverbial as 
belonging to non-resident proprietors, and to 
suffer as much from absenteeism as any estate 
in Tipperary. The Government across the 
water and the Burgesses here, early recog- 
nized this instinct, and legislated against it 
but without success. Hening’s Statutes at 
Large contain act upon act confining the 
shipment of Tobacco—the great gtaple of 
Virginia—to certain spots upon the rivers 
where great warehouses and commodious 
wharves were built in anticipation of the 
Venices that were to arise. A few crumb- 
ling walls and rotting piers yet remain upon 
the water courses to show how utterly futile 





some snatches of forgotten song is all that 


| was the attempt to establish cities by legisla- 
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tion, and to force the stubborn planters to 
abandon their life of retirement and solitude. 

The social history of the Colonial period, 
therefore, is one of domestic interiors, of 
ruddy firesides, of family tableaux, to be va- 
ried, now and then, with great dining-days 
and festive celebrations of particular seasons. 
Could we find a diary of the ordinary routine 
of a Virginia household of that day, kept by 
a refined and cultivated woman, in which all 
those trifling incidents which go to make up 
the record of an individual life should have 
been carefully entered, it would afford us 
more entertainment than all the journals ever 
kept by the maids of honour to a court, not 
excepting that of Fanny Burney herself. In 
a position so segregated from the shock and 
stir of events in the busy world, the minu- 
test circumstances assumed an importance 
such as belongs in general only to the vicis- 
situdes of states, and a change in the circle 
would be dwelt upon with as much gravity 
as the coming in of a new Cabinet. Nor 
were there wanting to the experience of such 
a family, occurrences of more.exciting inte- 
rest, such as feuds with the neighbouring In- 
dians who peopled the vast woods that bound- 
ed the mansion and appeared from time to 
time either in a hostile or a friendly attitude 
to the immates themselves. The sons of the 
planters were even accustomed to meet the 
little copperskins in the prosecution of their 
daily sports ; sometimes they played at chuck- 
farthing together, and chased the red deer 
through the tangled undergrowth in compan- 
ionship. The education of the Virginia boy, 
who was born to wealth and luxury, was of 
a nature to make him a man of mark, if he 
had one spark of energy or scintillation of 
genius. It united the development of his 
mental faculties with the expansion of his 
physical frame. Accustomed to the saddle 
from an early age, he was constantly in the 
open air. Fortunately aloof from the temp- 
tations which are held out to young men in 
the vices of long-settled communities, he 
formed no debasing habits of dissipation. 
Regarding the negroes upon the estate as his 
bornthralls, he required an air of command 
which gave repose to his manners and an ap- 
titude for governing which qualified him for 
the administration of more momentous affairs. 





From the instructions of his mother in the ) 


rudiments of knowledge, he frequently pass- 
ed into the hands of a private tutor who 
taught him the declention of penna and the 
conjugation of r»776, When at last fitted for 
the halls of academic study he was transfer- 
red to the College at Williamsburg, a seat 
of learning that could, from the beginning, 
boast among its faculty men of ripe scholar- 
ship and severe training. The early estab- 
lishment of this institution, it may be re- 
marked, is a striking feature in Virginia civ- 
ilization. That a necessity should be felt 
for such an educational agent among so new 
a people demonstrates the superior character 
of the settlers of the soil. It planted its li- 
brary in the midst of a wilderness, and its 
bell, ringing the students to recitation or to 
prayers, was heard by the Indian in his wig- 
wam. The surprise excited among the rude 
sons of the forest by the scholastic life we 
may conjecture to have been such as Holmes 
describes in his ludicrous verses— 


And when at fength the College rose, 
The sachem cocked his eye 

At every tutor’s meagre ribs 
Whose coat tails whistled by ; 

And when the Greek and Hebrew words 
Came trembling from their jaws, 

The copper-colored children all 
Ran screaming to the squaws. 


But the career of study of the yonng gentle- 
man did not always terminate with his course 
at William and Mary. It was a common 
thing, where the parental resources would 
justify the step, for him to spend some time 
in England. In the classic precincts of the 
Middle Temple he was instructed in the let- 
ter of the Common Law, and became familiar 
with the whole system of English jurispru- 
dence. Here, too, he had the opportunity 
of seeing the great world, and wrote long 
letters to his father about the pageant on 
Lord Mayvr’s Day (perhaps it was Hogarth’s 
Industrious Apprentice that rode along in 
the gilt coach) or a speech of Sir Robert 
Walpole, or a Drawing Room at St. James’s, 
which letters, at the expiration of three 
months, came to be read to the family circle 
at home where they produced a prodigious 
sensation. A short run to the Continent anda 
glimpse of French etiquette and manners 
completed his transatlantic experiences and 
he came back whistling airs from the Beg- 
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gar’s Opera, and astonishing the natives with 
his portentous erudition, — 


And still they gazed and still their wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


The career of the planter’s fair young daugh- 
ter was somewhat different. Her education 
was not of so high an order, in a literary 
point of view, as that of her brothers, but 
was well calculated to fit her for the position 
she was to occupy. And here we may ob- 
serve that nowhere was that position more 
exalted than in Virginia. Even while woman 
was regarded in the mother-country simply 
as the plaything and the toy of the other sex, 
she was admitted and esteemed here as man’s 
‘guide, philosopher and friend.’’ It was the 


direct tendency of the isolated rural life to: 


which we have referred, to elevate her to 
this, her proper sphere. Her value and im- 
portance became manifest the moment she 
was removed from the artificialities of the 
beau monde. To the planter, therefore, his 
daughter was inexpressibly dear, she was the 
light and solace of his existence, she glit- 
tered in his eye, as the Dauphiness glittered 
in the eye of Mr. Burke, like the morning 
star full of life, and splendour, and joy. As 


she grew to womanhood, the cares of| 


housekeeping devolved upon her and she 
learned how to manage the domestic matters 
with the administrative tact of her mother. 
While the gay and fashionable ladies of Lon- 
don were running about to masquerades and 
play-houses, she was employed in useful 
handiwork, such as beguiled the maidenhood 
of Lady Teazle— 


“Oh yes! I remember it very well, and a curious life I 
led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superin- 
tend the poultry , make extracts from the family receipt- 
book, and comb my Aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 


* * * ~ * » 
“And then you know my evening amusements! To 

draw patterns fer ruffles which IF had not materiuls to 

make up ; to read a sermon to my aunt, or to be stuck 


down to an old spinet to strum my father to sleep after a 
fox-chase.” 


Whether this was not a more innocent and 
profitable life than her ladyship led after she 
married Sir Peter, I leave to all who are fa- 
miliar with SHERIDAN’s comedy to determine. 
Thus serenely did the current of existence 
flow onward with the planter’s daughter 
until the sunlight of the tender passion 


brightened and gladdened the surface of the 
stream. Anon came suitors, and some more 
successful suitor than the rest continued in 
such manner to play the soft and doleful air 
'and sing the old and moving story by which 
the beauteous Genevieve was wooed and won, 
that im course of time there was a gathering 
of the country-side at the plantation, and a 
fluttering of soft hearts and a rustling of satin 
-dresses—the whole contributing towards the 
‘proper observance of a ceremony set down 
‘in the Book of Common Prayer under the 
head of the Solemnization of Matrimony. 
We have intimated that the literary ac- 
‘quirements of the Virginia ladies were small. 
‘This could hardly be otherwise when we 
| 


‘consider how restricted were the private 


libraries of that period. The reading of the 
planter’s family was confined principally to 
a few books and journals. SHAKSPEARE 
| was in the possession of almost every one. 
A literary novelty, however, such as a stray 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine or @ 
batch of the Spectator brought over by the 
\last new-comer from England was,looked 
upon as a treasure and went the round of the 
‘neighborhood. It was well, perhaps, look- 
‘ing to the tone of English, Literature one 
hundred and fifty years ago, that books did 
not greatly abound in the Colony until Anpr- 
son had rescued wit from the hands of the 
profligates, and a purer body of writers, to 
which Jounson and GotpsmirH belonged, 
‘had reformed the character of fiction. Bet- 
ter no plays or poems or novels at all, than 
such as came from the dinnerless and bailiff- 
haunted generation of Grub Street, during 
the last years of the House of Stuart. At a 
later period of the Colonial history, just be- 
fore the breaking out of the Revolution, there 
were many fine collections of standard works, 
in choice editions and rare bindings, in the 
houses of the gentry, some volumes of which 
are now to be found upon the shelves of 
bibliomaniacs, exquisite Baskervilles and gen- 
uine Lintots, with magnificent coats-of-arms 
in steel-engraving, pasted upon the fly-leaves. 
Two books, however, we have reason to be- 
lieve were always on hand and were read by 
the ladies of the household diligently—King 
James’s Bill and the Whole Duty of Man. 
As for the head of the family, there was one 
publication which he invariably perused with 
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interest—the old Colonial newspaper. The 
Virginia Gazette, which goes back to an 
early period of the last century, is no doubt 
familiar to many of us, in its quaint typogra- 
phy and odd shape. It was a weekly jour- 
nal about the size of a breakfast napkin, de- 
voted to news, politics, letters, commerce 
and religion. The greatest latitude was in- 
dulged in the selection of its contents, and a 
heterogeneous mass they generally were. 
It had a Poet’s Corner in which sighing Stre- 
phons poured out their melodious sorrows to 
love-lorn Chloes, and a department for local 
items which consisted, like those of our mod- 
ern newspapers, in great part, of horrible 
casualties and miraculous cucumbers. Deaths 
and marriages were announced in its columns 
not in the brief formula which is now em- 
ployed, but with eloquent tributes to the re- 
spective parties, the publisher indulging in 
an elegy or an epithalamium as the case re- 
quired. The brides were always spoken of 
as ladies ‘‘of great beauty and fortune,” as 
brides should be, while the maxim of de mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum was enlarged into nil nisi 
magnijicum. There seems to have been con- 
siderable difficulty in the distribution of the 
Gazette among its scattered subscribers, the 
publisher being compelled, in the absence of 
any Colonial Mail arrangement, to depend 
upon such casual carriers as happened to be 
going in the direction where it was to be sent. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to infer 
from occasional apologies that the subscri- 
bers did not get their numbers with any reg- 
ularity. When the weather was inclement 
and the roads by consequence impassable, 
or when tise high wind rendered the ferriage 
of the rivers inpracticable, there was an ab- 
solute embargo of news to the plantations. 
We are sorry to gather, too, frequent edi- 
torial complaints, that newspaper borrowers 
Were even more annoying at that time than 
they are at present. The following extract 
from the Gazette for the year 1736 places 
both these drawbacks upon newspaper en- 
terprise in a strong light— 

‘The severity of the weather for several 
Weeks past,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ has rendered 
the Dispersing of the Gazettes to the remote 
Counties, impossible without very great Dan- 
ger in travelling ; for which ’tis hop’d the Prin- 
ter will be excus’d. Complaints have been 





made That several Persons break open the 
Newspapers, who have no Right to them ; and 
after having read them, instead of Sealing 
and Forwarding them to the Persons they 
are directed to, have kept or destroy’d them ; 
which is a very mean and unjust Practice, as 
it not only disappoints the Subscribers, but 
must consequently injure the Publisher ; and 
also renders the Guilty liable to the Penalty 
of the Law. It’s therefore requested that 


all Gentlemen will discourage as much as 


possible, such persons as shall be found of- 
fending therein.” 

But when the Gazette did actually arrive at 
the subscriber’s residence, roads and rascals 
permitting, it was all the more acceptable for 
the delays attending its transmission. Every 
line of it was read again and again with 
much the same sort of satisfaction that we 
may imagine a copy of the London Times 
now affords to a Cockney digging for gold 
in the heart of Australia. 

The great business of the planter’s life, to 
which all his energies were devoted, was his 
tobacco crop. If this was abundant and he 
was successful in curing it, the agitations 
and turmoils, of which faint echoes came to 
him in his seclusion, were nothing. When 
at length it was packed away in hogsheads, 
and he could survey with an excusable pride 
the splendid results of his year’s exertions, 
he looked out for some good and trusty ship 
to carry it across the water for sale. Ves- 
sels were not readily obtained, but the Ga- 
zette would sooner or later bring him intelli- 
gence of one for charter, and having secured 
it, and seen the precious cargo safely stored 
away in the hold, he descended the ship’s 
side in a brave spirit, bade the captain spread 
his canvass to the breeze, and sent out the 
venture with rippling pennons to take the 
chances of the sea. 

If the voyage out was a matter of the 
greatest moment to the planter himself, the 
return voyage was something in which al- 
most every member of the family was per- 
sonally interested. The captain was charged 
with an inconceivable variety of commis- 
sions to be executed in London, and all 
looked out with anxious expectation for some 
coveted article when the ship came back. 
My Lady wanted a new silk-gown,—the 
young gentleman a new fowling piece,—the 
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darling daughter the latest fashions of the 
West End,—Missy a fine doll,—the cook 
some Culinary utensils,—the groom a new 
set of horse-blankets, and the master of the 
establishment a pair of silver-buckles, a hat 
of the finest gloss and a wig. Besides all 
these little things, the ship was to return by 
way of Madeira and a plentiful stock of 
wine was to constitute an important portion 
of her supplies. Its coming was therefore 
ardently desired, and every sail that appeared, 
a dim speck upon the distant horizon of 
roadstead, about the time the vessel was due. 
was eagerly watched by everybody, but 
most of all by the master. ‘I can imagine 
now,” says the delightful author of Swallow 
Barn, “ how that harbinger of good tidings 
greeted his eye in the gloom of the great 
forest; and with stir and magnified impor- 
tance the fitting arrangements were made 
for her reception! How like a winged deity 
she came fluttering into this little road, with 
all her pomp of apparel—with foam upon 
her breast, and shouts upon her deck—gli- 
ding in upright stateliness to her anchorage, 
as she gathered up her sails in the presence 
of the wondering eagle and frightened 
heron.” 

/lpropos de vin, it is very clearly estab- 
lished by all the records that have come 
down to us that our Virginia ancestors had 
anoble thirst and were accustomed to quench 
it with the choicest vintages. Whenever a 
company were assembled, no matter what 
might be the object that brought them to- 
gether, whether a meeting of the vestry or the 
jockey-club, a college commencement or a 
funeral, there was always a strict obser- 
vance of the old stage direction of the early 
dramatists—“ Rnter Servant with wine.” 
Upon the dining-days to which allusion has 
been made the quantity drunk was such as 
would not fail to put a whole company of 
modern wine bibbers under the table. It is 
absolutely astounding to us degenerate mor- 
tals to. read of the enormous amount of Port 
and Madeira those gentlemen of the old 
school used to dispose of. It may be that 
in their primitive times, the wine-merchants 
had not learned those ingenious adulterations 
which have since rendered excessive indul- 
gence so destructive to healih—the use of 
super-tartrate of potash was prebably un- 
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known, and the generous giver of a feast 
did not make his guests victims to sloe-juice, 
alder berries and extract of logwood. But 
whatever may be the rationale of the custom, 
it is certain that no ante-revolutionary gen- 
tleman hesitated te consume his full bottle, 
and his potations sometimes extended to 
three. What one who drank with such abil- 
ity would think of a Maine Liquor Law, it 
would be worth the while of the Spiritual 
Rappers to inquire. 

Returning from this digression, it is time 
for us to find out upon what occasions and 
how often it was that the planter left his se- 
cluded home, what sort of figure he cut in 
the county gatherings, and what degree of 
consideration he met with at the hands of 
the multitude. Once a month, he was ac- 
customed to go on horseback to the county 
court where he encountered a number of 
his peers and, perhaps, sat with some of 
them onthe bench for the trial of petty 
causes in litigation. His fine clothes, his 
lofty bearing, the splendid animal he rode, 
the liveried servant who attended him, all 
conspired to fix upon him the curious gazc 
and rapt admiration of the profane vulgar. 
When the court was over, he went home 
with some acquaintance, or prevailed upon 
the latter to accompany him, and if upon 
their way they chanced to come upon the 
hounds in full cry, off they spurred, with the 
enthusiasm of Squire Western, “over bank, 
bush and scaur,”’ not returning to their 
mansions sometimes for a week. 

Another of the periodical journeys made 
by the country gentleman was to the parish 
church, and as in this he was occompanied 
by his family, he went in greater style and 
circumstance. It was customary to perform 
divine service in the country less frequently 
then, than now. So it was an occasion of 
some ceremony that justified the bringing 
out of the old family chariot that had come 
all the way from London and required not 
less than six horses to drag its lumbering 
body through the muddy roads. Some of 
those old brick edifices of the Establishment 
yet remain in Virginia, and are devoted to 
the same holy purposes for which they were 
originally constructed. We have therefore 
in the building and its situation, the ground- 
work for a picture of a most interesting 
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character. The reverend gentleman in his 
clerical robes just entering the door, the fine 
ladies being assisted in alighting from their 
carriages by gallant cavaliers in scarlet and 
gold, the peasantry coming on foot and cov- 
ered with the dust of the road to unite in 
the solemn exercises of the English church, 
the old cruciform brick edifice itself over- 
grown with ivy—all these are materials for 
the delightful pencil of a Wilkie, while we 
may imagine skulking behind a neighboring 
oak a form of athletic proportions, with dusky 
brow and scowl so diabolic that to depict it 
with adequate force and expression might 
demand the genius of Salvator Rosa. 

The celebration of the festivals in the cal- 
endar has been already alluded to as a cus- 
tom in vogue during the good old times of 
the colony. To us who keep but one, that 
of Christmas, as a season for merry-making 
and holiday-rejoicing, this seems strange 
enough, yet Twelfth Night, Michaelmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide—were all looked for- 
ward to with interest, and celebrated with 
great spirit by the whole community under 
the ancien régime. Even the. Saints’ days 
afforded their diversions, and it was the 
habit of the planter to participate in them 
as Sir Roger De Coverley entered with zest 
into the sports of the tenantry. The follow- 
ing programme of entertainments for St. 
Andrew’s Day, 30th November, 1737, is curi- 
ous as illustrating the manner in which they 
celebrated the martyrdom of an apostle. It 
combines the excitement of a tournament at 
the Capon Springs with the glories of an Ag- 


do run round a Three Miles Course, for a 
Prize of the Value of Five Pounds, accord- 
ing to the usual Rules of Racing; That 
every Horse that runs shall be first enter’d 
with Mr. Joseph Fox, and that no Person 
have the Liberty of putting in a Horse, 
unless he is a Subscriber towards defraying 
the Expence of this Entertainment, and 
pay to Mr. Fox Half a Pistole of it at 
entring his Horse. 

“That a Hat of the Value of 20s. be 
cudgell’d for, and that after the first Chal- 
lenge made, the Drums are to beat, once 
every Quarter of an Hour, for Three Chal- 
lenges round the Ring ; onno Answer made, 
the Person challenging to be entitled to the 
Prize; and none to Play with their Left 
Hand. 

‘That a Violin be played for by 20 Fid- 
dlers, and to be given to him that shall be 
adjudged to play the best: No Person to 
have the Liberty of playing, unless he brings 
a Fiddle with him. After the Prize is won, 
they are all to play together, and each a 
different Tune; and to be treated by the 
Company. 

«* That 12 Boys of 12 Years of Age do 
run 112 Yards for a Hat of the Value of 12 
Shillings. 

«“ That a Flag be flying on the said Day 30 
Feet high. * 

‘* That a handsome Entertainment be pro- 
vided for the Subscribers and their Wives; 
and such of them as who are not so happy as 
to have wives, may treat any other Lady. 
And that convenient Booths be erected for 


ricultural Fair—*‘‘ various that the mind of|that Purpose. 


desultory man, studious of change and fond 
of novelty, may be indulged.” We read 
from the Gazette of October 7, 1737. 


“ Wittiamssourc, Oct. '7, 1737.” 


“We have Advice from Hanover County, 
That on St. Andrew’s Day, being on the 30th 
of Wovember next, there are to be Horse 
Races and several other Diversions, for the 
Entertainment of the Gentlemen and Ladies, 
at the Old Field near Capt. John Bickerton’ s 
in that County, (if permitted by the Hon. 
William Byrd, Esq., Proprietor of the said 


‘That Drums, Trumpets, Haut boys, &c. 
will be provided, to play at the said Enter- 
tainment. 

‘‘ That after Dinner, the Royal Healths, his 
Honour the Governor’s, &c. are to be drank. 

« That a Quire of Ballads be sung for, by 
a Number of Songsters, the best Songster to 
have the Prize, and all of them to have 
Liquor sufficient to clear their Wind Pipes. 

‘‘ That a Pair of Silver Buckles be Wres- 
tled for, by a certain Number of brisk young 
Men. 

“That a pair of handsome Shoes be 


Land,) The Substance of which are as fol-| danced for. 


lows, viz: 


‘‘ That a Pair of handsome Silk Stockings 





“It is propos’d, That 20 Horses or Mares|of One Pistole Value, be given to the hand- 
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somest young Country Maid that appears in 
the Field; With many other whimsical and 
Comical Diversions, too tedious to mention 
here. 

“The Horse Race is to be run that day, 
fair or foul; but if foul, the other diversions 
are to be continued the next day. 

‘The Subscription Money to be paid on 
the said Day in the Field; and Notice will 
be there given, who is to receive it. 

‘«« And as this Mirth is design’d to be pure- 
ly innocent, and void of Offence, all Persons 
resorting there are desir’d to behave them- 
selves with Decency and Sobriety ; the Sub- 
scribers being reslv’d to discountenance all 
Immorality with the utmost Rigour.”’ 

It will be observed in this singular an- 
nouncement how largely the matter of drink- 
ing entered into the sports of the people. 
First the Fiddlers are to be treated by the 
company, then the ladies are to be treated, 
furthermore the royal healths are to be 
drunk, again the Songsters are to have 
‘liquor sufficient to clear their windpipes,” 
and we doubt not the fortunate young coun- 
try maid who received the silk stockings 
for her beauty, was toasted in a general 
bumper. The programme reads like one of 
Sir John Falstaff’s accounts at the Garter 
Inn. The sack was much the larger por- 
tion of the whole. 

But if “whimsical and comical diver- 
sions” like these obtained “ in the old field 
near Capt. John Bickerton’s’”’ and at other 
places upon holiday occasions, there were 
amusements and gaieties of a far more for- 
mal and stately description carried on during 
the winter months at Williamsburg. And 
to Williamsburg the country gentleman re- 
paired with his family during the sessions of 
the Burgesses. This famous old capital now 
so shorn of its former splendour yet still 
exhibiting much of the hospitality for which 
it was so famous, was never a very imposing 
metropolis, though looking back to its palmy 
days it rises to the mind’s eye as an almost 
palatial city. Burnaby, an English traveller, 
who visited it in 1759, gives us the follow- 
ing topographical and descriptive sketch of 
its situation and appearance— 

‘‘ Williamsburg is the capital of Virginia : 
itis situated between two creeks ; one fall- 





ing into James, the other into York river ; dering by the margin of a pasteboard ocean 


and is built nearly due east and west. The 
distance of each landing-place is something 
more than a mile from the town; which, with 
the disadvantage of not being able to bring 
up large vessels, is the reason of its not 
having increased so fastas might have been 
expected. It consists of about two hundred 
houses, does not contain more than one 
thousand souls, whites and negroes; and is 
far from being a place of any consequence. 
It is regularly laid out in parallel streets, in- 
tersected by others at right angles; has a 
handsome square in the center, through 
which runs the principal street, one of the 
most spacious in North America, three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, and above a hundred 
feet wide. At the ends of this street are 
two public buildings, the college and the 
capitol: and although the houses are of wood, 
covered with shingles, and but indifferently 
built, the whole makes a handsome appear- 
ance. There are few public edifices that 
deserve to be taken notice of; those, which 
I have mentioned, are the principal; and 
they are far from being magnificent. The 
governor’s palace, indeed, is tolerably good, 
one of the best upon the continent ; but the 
church, the prison, and the other buildings, 
are all of them extremely indifferent. The 
streets are not paved, and are consequently 
very dusty, the soil hereabout consisting 
chiefly of sand: however, the situation of 
Williamsburg has one advantage, which few 
or no places in these lower parts have ; that 
of being free from mosquitoes. Upon the 
whole, it is an agreeable residence; there 
are ten or twelve gentlemen’s families con- 
stantly residing in it, besides merchants and 
tradesmen: and at the time of the assem- 
blies, and general courts, it is crowded with 
the gentry of the country; on those occa- 
sions there are balls and other amusements ; 
but as soon as the business is finished, they 
return to their plantations, and the town is 
in a manner deserted.”’ 

Perhaps this description is so far unfair 
that Williamsburg had not attained its meri- 
dian glories at the period of Burnaby’s visit. 
Three years afterwards we know that a The- 
atre was opened for the entertainment of the 


Ladies and Gentlemen, to which large num- 


bers of them resorted to see Miranda wan- 
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and to hear the melancholy Jacques mora- 
lizing in his forest of canvas trees. 

As the Palace, at the date of which we 
now speak, was the focus of all that was gay 
and fashionab!e in Williamsburg, some ac- 
count of it drawn from authentic sources may 
be favorably received. That it was a build- 
ing of some pretensions to architectural ele- 
gance may be inferred from its being men- 
tioned by Burnaby as one of the best in the 
country. The main portion of it was long 
ago destroyed by fire, the wings being all 
that is now left of so much style and com- 
fort. I happen, however, to have in my 
possession quite a package of curious docu- 
ments throwing some light upon its internal 
economy during the administration of Nor- 
borne Berkeley, Lord Botetourt, the last but 
one, and perhaps the most beloved, of our 
colonial governors, who died under its roof 
in the year 1770. These documents present 
a. full and minute inventory of the furniture, 
wardrobe, equipages and retinue of his Lord- 
ship, and from them may be obtained a much 
more accurate idea of the man himself than 
can be gathered from all his official acts and 
gubernatorial speeches. By the aid of these 
relics, I will, therefore, play the cicerone 
for the moment and not only conduct you 
into the apartments of the Palace, but intro- 
duce you to its lordly proprietor. In ap- 
proaching it from the Main Street of the 
town we walk through a double row of ca- 
talpa trees, the branches of which upon the 
King’s birth-night were always hung with 
variegated lanterns which cast around a 
flood of rosy light, for the benefit of all who 
went up to join in the revelry at head quar- 
ters. As we enter, we find ourselves ina 
spacious hall ornamented with ten large 
globe Iamps and ten luxurious mahogany 
elbow chairs with red damask cushions and 
backs. We pass into the parlour for the recep- 
tion of visitors which contains card tables of 
mahogany, a writing table of walnut, two mir- | 
rors, a fine couch and two leather-covered 
smoking chairs. There are maps of Vir- 
ginia and North America hanging upon the 
walls. As his lordship was a bachelor, it is 
probable that the parlor was little used by 
him, except when the card-tables were 
brought into requisition. That this may 


fact that twelve dozen packs of playing 
cards are entered upon the inventory, would 
seem toimply. But let us enter the Ball- 
room, the apartment no doubt which was 
oftenest seen by the world. We are sur- 
prised by the spaciousness of this room. It 
is warmed by a large Dutch stove and lighted 
by three magnificent chandeliers of glass crys- 
tal with six brancheseach. And from either 
side their most gracious Majesties, the King 
and Queen, look down upon us from richly- 
gilt picture frames. By the way, how many 
gatherings of the beauty and chivalry of the 
the Old Dominion did not their Majesties 
see in this old Ball-room, what stately and 
high-born ladies moved along its polished 
floors in the measured sweep of the minuet 
or bounded throughout its entire extent to 
the lively music of the Virginia reel! Fair 
creatures! Shades of departed great grand 
mothers, we pause a moment to do homage 
to your modesty and decorum as exhibited 
in these desolate and forgotten dances! If 
the age in which you lived was one of im- 
moderate tippling and inordinate love of play, 
an age of sherry and spadille, it was an age 
at least of propriety in the dance, and look- 
ing back to it we see nothing to call out 
such satire as Lord Byron has directed at 
the Waltz or the ridicule with which such 
smaller Juvenals as the author of the “ Po- 
tiphar Papers’” have invested the Polka. 
But I promised to usher you into the pres- 
ence of the Governor and we will therefore 
go into the Library, where we may imagine 
him to pass his mornings in reading or in 
correspondence. There he sits in state or 
at leastin comfort. Itis the only room in 
the Palace that boasts a carpet and is hung 
around with a variety of engravings, of which, 
says the inventory, there are not less than 
twenty. His lordship rises to receive us 
most graciously and with a bow that he has 
learned to make in the saloons of George the 
Third. He is dressed in a plain suit of brown 
sateen, with a plain wig, though upon occa- 
sions of ceremony he is’ wont to appear in 
very brave apparel as we shall presently 
show you. A servant in livery is immedi- 
ately summoned and despatched to the cellar 


|to bring up a bottle of the best wine such as 


is marked in the schedule “‘ Mr. Fauquier’s 





have been many evenings in the week, the 





| Madeira,” for it is foreign to the Governor's 
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savoir vivre to suffer his guests to go away 
withouta glass. While the servant is gone, let 
us lift up the curtains which cover the shelves 
of the Library and see what books they con- 
tain. 

It is not a very large collection (the Cata- 
logue calls for 320 volumes) but it is suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous to please all tastes. 
In the classics it can show but six authors, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Cesar, Virgil, Pliny 
and Epictetus. Of French literature, we 
find Voltaire, Moliére, Fenelon, Montes- 
quieu and the letters and memoirs of Madam 
de Maintenon. Shakespeare, Milton and 
Pope, certainly a glorious trio, are the only 
poets in his own language that the Governor 
communes with. His philosophers are Locke 
and Bacon, he reads history in Raleigh, 
Hume, Smollett, Rapin, Robertson, and that 
of Virginia in Stith. Of fiction there is not 
much and scarcely more in theology, though 
the divines are better represented than the 
novelists—there being eight volumes of the 
sermons of Sherlock and Atterbury to be set 
off against Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. 
The rest of the books comprise plays, lexi- 
cons, statutes, military‘pamphlets, &c. Among 
these et cetera the catalogue quaintly men- 
tions ‘‘ 1 Ignorant Philosopher.’’ Lord Bot- 
etourt was fortunate in not having more. It 
would be hard to find a modern library with- 
out a dozen. But the servant has come with 
Mr. Fauquier’s Madeira, and lest we should 
make our morning call at the Palace an un- 
reasonably long one, we will sip a glass with 
the Governor and take our leave. 

*.As I did not venture to conduct you into 
the forbidden apartments above stairs or be- 
low—the chambers or the wine-cellar—and 
as their contents, carefully set down in the 
documents to which I have referred, embra- 
ced the entiregwardrobe and stock of liquors 
of the lamented nobleman, you will perhaps 
indulge me in giving the statistics of them. 
No fine gentleman of whom we have any 
account—whether his contemporary Lord 
Clive who had linen enough sent out to In- 
dia for his personal use to have supplied a 
company of the Household Troops, nor that 
hero of the toilet in later days, Beau Brum- 
mell, surpassed Lord Botetourt in the rich- 
ness and profusion of his clothing. Twenty 





seven coats, most of them of the most splen-| ternal beavers, and the ridiculous old peri- 


did kind, of Gold and Silver Tissue and cov- 
ered with embroidery ; fifty-six ruffled shirts, 
innumerable small clothes of satin and vel- 
vet, six wigs, a like number of hats, three 
black cockades, showing his Lordship to have 
been a Federalist by anticipation, a hundred 
or so of cambric and silk handkerchiefs— 
was not this a magnificent fit-out to be hand- 
ed over to a body-servant, as his Lordship’s 
was to one Marsham who went back to Eng- 
land with his finery and no doubt played 
‘High Life below Stairs” in it with great 
success? Of the wine-cellar, it will suffice 
to say that in addition to 162 dozen of assort- 
ed wines, a quantity of arrack and a hogs- 
head of rum, it held 6 pipes of fine old Ma- 
deira ; and that this goodly stock was not kept 
for mere State occasions is abundantly shown 
by this significant entry in the inventory— 

Memorandum. “ In the Binn Cellar—14 
gross of empty bottles.” 

It will distress the sensibilities of the con- 
noisseur in wines, to know that not one drop 
of this precious stock now remains in Virgi- 
nia—the whole having been sent, by the di- 
rection of the Duke of Beaufort, the residu- 
ary legatee under the Governor’s will, to 
England where it has probably tickled the 
palates and caused to ache the heads of his " 
Grace’s descendants ever since. 

Such was a Colonial Governor, and such, 
as I have attempted to sketch it, was the 
Colonial Society of Virginia. A time was 
at hand when an entire change was to be ef- 
fected—when old things were to pass away 
and all things were to become new. The 
knell of this departed system was rung in 
the tocsin of the Revolution. With that ex- 
citing period came strange alterations in the 
social circles and in the general appearance ie 
of the Commonwealth. Some of the old it 


. ie { 
mansions were burned down, others were wf 
despoiled, a bayonet thrust from one of Ar- -: 
nold’s drunken grenadiers shattered a mirror ts 


that had been imported from France, and a 
subsequent act of legislation as readily swept 
away the Established Church, the doctrine 
of entails, indeed every vestige of Feudalism 
from the land. The lumbering old chariots, 
to borrow a phrase of the elder Mr. Weller, 
have been “ taken off the road’’—the last of 
the cocked-hats has been gathered to its pa- 
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wigs have long since gone to keep company 
with Berenice’s hair. The change though 
sudden, was not instantaneous. The aboli- 
tion of primogeniture rendered it no longer 
practicable to retain in the same family the 
vast landed possessions of the gentry, yet it 
required years to effect a division of the soil 
among any considerable number of proprie- 
tors, Meanwhile some of the old gentle- 
men, finding it quite impossible either to re- 
trench their expenditures within such limits 
as the new order of things made necessary, 
or to practise an agricultural economy which 
their fathers had never dreamt of, went on 
after the old fashion, serenely getting poorer 
and poorer every day, riding over their im- 
poverished acres with a pride that seemed 
only te increase as their fortunes decayed, 
and doing the honors of Castle Rackrent with 
tthe elegance which belonged to more pros- 


their affairs in so tangled and hopeless a con- 
dition as utterly to ruin their heirs, Execu- 
tors, Administrators and assigns. uit Ilium 
et ingens gloria Hectoris! The race is gone 
and we area new people. Forone I am not 
disposed to lament the disappearance of those 
old manners, nor to think with the author of 
the Age of Bronze, that “all old times are 
good.” Weare in some respects better than 
our ancestors, and it is certain that our age 
is greatly in advance of theirs. We have 
more general intelligence, far greater com- 
forts from the application of science to the 

useful arts,—indeed innumerable blessings 
to which they were strangers. I think no 
one will deny that our freedom of religious 
opinion secures to us amore active faith and 
a purer Christianity than obtained under the 
Establishment when the parson too often set 
the parish a pleasant example in sinning. 
The well filled shelves of the room above us 
attest the literary superiority of our own 
day: no such libraries were accessible to 
the people of Virginia during the last centu- 
ry—indeed, if we consider how vastly the 
literature of England has been enriched with- 
in a hundred and fifty years, we may say that 
the Bodleian itself was not then equal to it. | 
The soft and brilliant gas-light which dis- 
plays every object that surrounds us with the 


and I think it would have puzzled Aladdin 
to evoke such illumination from his Wonder- 
ful Lamp. Nor is the age in which we live 
without a poetry of itsown. The Electric 
Telegraph which we use for the transmission 
of intelligence, has been well denominated 
the girdle of Puck which that tricksy sprite 
promised to put around the earth in forty 
minutes ; and the hidden significance of the 
steam-engine has been eloquently recognised 
by the imaginative child of song. ‘ He sees,” 
as a nervous writer has expressed it, ‘ that 
machines contain in them a poetic meaning; 
that they present forceful and colossal images 
of power, of iron will and iron necessity ; that 
in annihilating time and space, ‘ yoking their 
cars with whirlwinds and the northern blast,’ 
they gather round them the double interest 
of fact and fiction ; that a locomotive engine 
which looks tame enough at rest, in two min- 
utes rushes into poetry, and with its flag of 
flame, passes through the most beautiful 
country less like an intruder than a monarch ; 
while in a dream of beauty walks the waters 
of the summer sea the great steamship, or 
wrestles like a demon of kindred power with 
the angry billows!” 

In contrasting thus rapidly the Old time 
with the New, it becomes us not to lose sight 
of the lesson such a contrast enforces—that 
to whom much is given, of them shall much 
be required—that with augmented facilities 
for labour and new and widening channels of 
thought, it is our duty to work for the phy- 
sical and moral advancement of the human 
race with energy and strength of will—and 
that historical studies are only pursued with 
advantage when they teach us to emulate the 
virtues of those who hate gone before as we 
walk among their heroic forms in the dusky 
dominion of the past. 





CuristMaAs WAITS. 


“Christmas Waits are said to be derived from those 
choirs of angels that attended at the birth of Christ. In 
imitation of these, shepherds in ancient times, used to 
usher in Christmas with music and carol: the pastorali 
or rural music performed by the Calabrian shepherds, on 
bag pipes are of this nature. Wakes or vigils were in- 
stituted as festivals, on the days of dedication of the 
churches, or on those Saints’ days to whom the build- 





distinctness of noonday, is something cer- 
tainly that was never imagined at that time, | 


ings were devoted, and commenced on the eveuings pre- 
ceding these days.”’—Busby’s Anecdotes. 
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CREDULITY OF THE TIMES. 


Plato defined man to be ‘“‘a biped without 
feathers.”” He was however soon convinced 
of his error by the facetious and eccentric Di- 
ogenes, who, mercilessly divesting a chicken 
of its covering, placed it in the Philosopher’s 
portico and, with an air of conscious triumph, 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ Behold your man.” 

Though Plato’s definition, as a whole, finds 
favor with but few at the present day, yet a 
portion of it, and that too the exceptive part, 
often proves asafe-guard against misfortune. 
For if man wore “a coat of feathers” in 
these days of rancorous excitement and 
strong sectional jealousy, doubtless it would 
be quite fashionable to supply him now and 
then with a little of the dark and adhesive 
mixture, for the manufacture of which 
“The old North State” is so celebrated. 

But man is not what Plato would have 
him to be. He came fresh from the Crea- 
tor’s hands stamped with the image of Divin- 
ity and, in a limited degree, partaking of His 
exalted qualities and attributes. A sublime, 
Godlike intellect is his distinguishing charac- 
teristic, comprehensive alike of the great and 
the small—the lofty and the humble. With it, 
he grasps things earthly and things heaven- 
ly—holds free converse with the sun and 
moon, while the veriest insect is his com- 


panion—the stars are his playthings and the | heart. 


tide-kissed pebbles, his books of antiquity. 
In his tempest-driven chariot, he rides upon 


credulity, he follows the ignis fatuus where- 
ever it may lead. 

Skepticism anciently wore the specious 
garb of Philosophy with which it gained ad- 
mission into the porticos of the learned and 
the palaces of the great. Eloquence arrayed 
her gaudy ornaments and displayed her 
flowers of rhetoric in its behalf, and stern 
logic did not disdain to wield the sword of 
argument and do battle in its cause. 

Pyrrho stands at the head of Skeptical 
Philosophers. The favorite tenet of his sect 
was the denial of everything—the rejection 
of all proof of real existence. With them, 
reality was a word without meaning and the 
evidence of the senses was all a delusion. 
The solution of every thing was referred 
to the imagination. If one brought his head 
in contact with a post, it was but a vagary 
of the fancy. The contact was an illusion— 
the post, a shadow, and the consequent pain, 
a mere twinge of nervous sensibility whose 
origin was traced to the imagination. So 
much did Pyrrho doubt the existence of 
matter, that he disregarded the points of 
swords and arrows, and a body guard was 
kept near him to prevent his walking into 
rivers, down precipices and through trees 
and houses. 

Like all things else, Skepticism changes 
with the times. Anciently it was an error 
of the head—now it is an obliquity of the 
Its former extravagances provoke a 
smile—its present wickedness extorts a tear. 
Then, it was too abstruse and metaphysical 


the mountain wave and plays familiar with |for the comprehension of the vulgar—now, 


the hoary locks of Leviathan. 


He scales | jt is equally adapted to all classes, 


The su- 


the snow-crowned Alps and in search of|perficial fall victims to its dexterous sophis- 
glittering gold digs deep into the inmost re-|try—the ambitious are dazzled by the lite- 
cesses of the earth. With eagle eye he|rary fame that encircles the brows of the 
penetrates illimitable space, and “treads/successful few—and the depraved and licen- 
with fearless step where angels stand abash-|tious yield to its enticement, because it 
ed.” Such are some of the vocations of|pours a more than Cimmerian darkness over 
man—proud, disdainful, aspiring man—and|the realms of morality. 


yet he often presents a mass of inconsisten- 


During the last century, Hume, Gibbon 


cies—a mere bundle of contradictions. At|and Voltaire were the champions of Skepti- 
one time he is the very embodiment and im-|cism, the Curiatii of the moral arena; but 
personation of skepticism—at another, the|they were put to flight and slain by Beattie, 


easy victim of his credulity. 


He doubts in| Reid and Campbell, the noble trio, the Hora- 


the face of the clearest evidence and, at the|tii of Scotland. But there is one who de- 
same time, believes the most palpable ab-|serves more than a passing notice—one who 


surdities. 


Veiled in skepticism, he sees|should stand by himself that we may mark 
not the very sun in the Heavens—duped by 





well the follies and mourn over the wayward- 
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ness of his youth. Behold the gifted Shel- 
ley, whose lyre is now sounding in sweet 
poetic strains around every fireside and 
altar. Soaring wild and devious from the 
safe and beaten track, for a moment he exults 
in his strength—then falters—then plunges 
headlong into the gulf of ruin! Genius and 
talent were his. He nestled in the bosom 
of affection and, for a time, enjoved the sun- 
shine of public favor. He spread his pin- 
ions where the eagle dared not stretch her 
wing; but soon ‘‘ weary, exhausted, longing, 
panting, sighing’ he sank lower and lower, 
until his gaudy plumage was bedraggled in 
the mire of a dark and gloomy Skepticism. 
His sad fate may well touch the heart of the 
coldest and most obdurate. Pride and igno- 
rance and folly may boast, but truth and honor 
and humanity must weep over it, while sim- 
ple faith and Christian philanthrophy will turn 
away in anguish and despair. 

And herea word may be uttered which must 
cause every generous heart to beat with pride 
and pleasure. It is, that the pages of history 
are rarely stained with the name of woman 
amid the ranks of skepticism. Foreign from 
her gentle and confiding nature is that cold 
and selfish philosophy, which would divest 
the human heart of every noble sentiment— 
of every pure and holy affection. 

Credulity is more widely diffused than 
skepticism. Turn to classic Greece and 
Rome and see the monuments of super- 
stition, the creations of heathen mythology. 
Hear their oracles uttering dark sayings and 
reading the future from the entrails of beasts 
and the flight of birds as well to the Hagi 
as Plebeian. Pass to the land of Zoroaster 
and Mohammed—over all, the Demon of su- 
perstition, the offspring of credulity sits 
brooding as with the pall of everlasting 
night. 

Credulity, in the form of popular super- 
stition, took its rise upon our shores, in the 
land of Penn and under the name of Witch- 
craft; but the sober uncompromising Qua- 
kers soon drove it from its hiding places 
and swept it away as with the besom of 
destruction, and from that day to this “ nei- 
ther demon nor hag has ridden through the 
-air of that quiet region on goat or broomstick.” 
The worst arts of superstition extend only 
4o the believing in spells, consulting the 





moon and reading fortunes from the hand— 
which even at this day have their thousands 
of votaries all over our land, our readers, of 
course, excepted. Routed by the Quakers, 
these malignant spirits betook themselves 
with greater zeal and activity to the home 
of the Puritans. 
more severe and unrelenting opposition, and 
no leaf of American History is so revolting 
as that which records the trials of New Eng- 
land Witchcraft. 

The history of the last twenty years is a 
series of chapters on Phrenology, Mesmer- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Animal Electricity, and 
theSlast though not the least humbug of all, 
Spiritual Rappings. And here we have the 
edifying spectacle of a multitude of the old 
and the young, the grave and the gay, the 
rich and the poor, gray-headed judges, illus- 
trious senators, staid matrons and even min- 
isters of religion alternately excited to en- 
thusiasm—even phrensy—or standing aghast 
with wonder and astonishment at the stupid 
tricks of one of the grossest species of jug- 
glery that was ever practiced upon poor, 
gullible man. Let no one hereafter quote 
«Time’s noblest offspring is ever the last.” 
The lie has been given to it and it should 
be erased from the pages of poetry. 

Whether another chapter is to be added 
remains to be seen. We believe there will 
be—that it is already in the hands of the 
printer. But at the same time we hope not. 
We devoutly wish that the History of Pop- 
ular Superstition may be at an end—that the 
light which science is shedding upon the 
world and the truth which ‘an open Bible” 
reveals from heaven will ere long create 
anatmosphere of ‘intelligent, independent 
thought” before which the mists of skepti- 
cism and credulity shall flee away. Then 
there will be a consummation of purity and 
peace, of happiness and prosperity on earth, 
greater and more glorious than that for 
which Jefferson wrote, Henry spoke, Wash- 
ington fouzht, and Warren bled. 


NELa. 
1854. 
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BLACKWOOD vs. GRAY, 


Dr Johnson, in his lives of the poets, after 
adopting the very commendatory sketch of 
Grey’s character, given in a letter addressed 
to Boswell by the Rev. Mr. Temple, begins 
a critical review of his poems in these words : 
‘Gray’s poetry is now to be considered ; and 
I hope not to be looked on as an enemy to 
his name, if I confess that I contemplate it 
with less pleasure than his life.” 


This general intimation of distaste is fol- 
lowed by a pungent exhibition of the alleged 
faults of all of Gray’s performances, with the 
single exception of the Elegy, in regard to 
which this learned and discriminating, yet 
often caustic and fastidious, if not cynical 
critic, employs the following terms of un- 
qualified eulogy: ‘In the character of his 
Elegy I rejoice to concur with the common 
reader ; for by the common sense of readers 
uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtlety and the dogma- 
tism of learning, must be finally decided all 
claim to poetical honors. The ‘ Church- 
Yard’ abounds with images which find a 
mirror in every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns anecho. The 
four stanzas beginning ‘Yet even these 
bones,’ are to me original: I have never 
seen the notions in any other place; yet he 
that reads them here, persuades himself that 
he has always feltthem. Had Gray written 
often thus, it had been vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him.” 

Thus does this able critic, clearly express 
and emphatically sanction the then received, 
and, after the lapse of a century, the still 
generally received opinion of the exquisite 
beauty of the Elegy. 


As we are amongst those who still enter- 
tain the impressions of the ‘‘common reader”’ 
in regard to this famous Elegy, we were not 
a little surprised, nay, confess to the weak 
ness of having experienced a sort of holy in- 
dignation, at the critical comments and 
strictures on some of the strains and lines of 
the Elegy and of the ‘‘ Bard,” thrown out, not 
by any means with a mere running pen, but 
with deliberation, and much of the earnest- 
ness of honest conviction, in a late number 


Vou. 20—44 





of one of the ablest and most fascinating of 
the foreign reviews. 

We refer to the article—‘‘ Gray’s Letters’’ 
which closes the No. of Blackwood for Febru- 
ary 1854. 

It seems to he the production of a writer, 
who with a vigorous intellect, and no little 
learning and critical acumen, combines other 
qualities of an able, perspicuous and elo- 
quentreviewer. Itistherefore with unfeigned 
diffidence, that, whilst agreeing with the 
general tenor of the article, we venture to 
dissent from some of its positions and re- 
marks, With due admiration of the intrep- 
id spirit of the critic, we are half inclined 
to suspect that his better judgment and 
kinder feelings have been disturbed and di- 
verted from their clear and genial current 
by the influence of a sentiment which has 
our cordial sympathy and approbation, name- 
ly, a vivid aversion to mere hero-worship in 
all its phases of exhibition, fram the more 
venial forms of todyism of the era of John- 
son, to the abject, though courtly, sycophancy 
and flunkeyism of the age of Mrs. Stowe. We 
propose to compare opinions with him and our 
readers jin the same frank spirit, upon some 
of the principles and reasons assumed and 
advanced in his critical comments upon sev- 
eral of the most admired passages and lineg 
of Gray’s poetry. 

This writer, in his opening remarks, ad- 
verts to the fact that “Jn critical debates 
upon English poetry, the name af Gray has 
heen often a rallying point for the dispu- 
tants.”’ Notwithstanding his early disclaimer 
of the intention to trespass long on the pa- 
tience of his readers, ‘‘in discussing the mer- 
its or demerits of Gray’s poetical style,’’ cou- 
pled with the avowal that he was merely 
tempted to make some few remarks, chiefly 
of a conciljatory character; he appears to 
have heen suddenly sa carried away by the 
praiseworthy wish to correct all misappre- 
hensions of the “British world,’’ not only in 
regard to poetry itself, what it js, how to be 
defined and reasoned on, but, as to the pre- 
cise estimate to be put upon Gray as a poet, 
(and especially upon certain of his stanzas, 
lines, &c., figures of speech, heretofore much 
quoted and admired,) that he has favored the 
world of Blackwood’s readers with little 
short of eight columns of poetical matter, 
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before the prosaic announcement: ‘‘We must 
now address ourselves to the work before 
us.’ 

We beg leave, with but slight regard to 
mere forms of speech or order of arrange- 
ment, to enter on the work before us—that 
of inquiring into the reasoning and validity 
of our critic’s objections to the passages and 
lines in question. In other words, we are 
tempted to review the reviewer, notin a spirit 
to verify his remark about the fight-imciting 
name of Gray, but with atleast as much of the 
spirit of conciliation, towards the living 
critic, as he has manifested toward a cele- 
brated poet of the last century. 

That the reader may judge for himself of 
the merits of the discussion proposed, we 
will presently make very liberal citations of 
the article referred to. The writer shall 
have fair play; and it is but doing him jus- 
tice to state, that before indulging in his 
strictures, he warily throws an anchor towimd- 
ward, by the intimation that “ Poetry is a 
very difficult subject to reason about,” and 
that in discussions of the merits of a poetical 
style, we are consequently ‘‘not to expect to 
reason with strict certainty or arrive at very 
dogmatic conclusions.” How far his subse- 
quent remarks illustrate both branches of this 
proposition, we leave to be determined by 
the readers of the article. 

He then makes the revelation that no one 
will deny that Gray was a true poet, and pro- 
pounds this handsome interrogatory : ‘Who 
has bequeathed, in proportion to the extent 


definition, which it is probable would have 
been honored with italics but for the critic’s 
honestly expressed doubt about its paternity. 
This we infer from the fact that this em- 
phatic character of type is demanded of his 
compositor, a little lower down the column, 
when descending to a more close and inti- 
mate application of the principles of criti- 
cism to the debate on which he is about to en- 
ter, he further promulgates, without reserva- 
tion as to paternity, but for the advancement 
of letters, a touchstone of the value of a strain 
of poetry, whether learned or not, simple or 
complex, in the form of the following at once 
precise and comprehensive canon of the 
character of spontaneity which he thinks it 
desirable every strain should have; viz: 
“That it be the language in which some mor- 
tal has verily and spontaneously thought.” 
Here the italics are his own and very prop- 
erly mark and emphasise the value of the 
rule, and may help to fix it in the mem- 
ory. 

The reader will please excuse the delay 
to which he has been subjected before the re- 
demption of our promise to quote liberally from 
the charming pages of Blackwood. We have 
been studious to enable him to perceive, that 
as the skilful tactician takes care to guard his 
advances on the citadel he proposes to sap 
or carry by storm, so our wary critical dia- 
lectician, when meditating a breach or two, if 
not the demolition of the chief works on 
which the poetical fame of Gray is founded, 
covers his regular approaches with proper 


or volume of his writings a greater number of|@ppliances and plants his heavy ordnance 


those individual lines and passages which 
live in the memory of all men, and are rec- 
ognized as the most perfect expression of a 
given thought or sentiment that our British 
world has produced ?” 

We are then favored with a definition of 
poetry, which he thinks he has somewhere 
heard, or if his memory fails here, he ven- 
tures to promulgate, on his private account, 
but for the benefit of the British world, as 
all sufficient; and with this gemerous as- 
sumption of a grave personal responsibility 
for the public good, he unreservedly an- 
nounces that poetry may be defined ‘‘as pas- 
sionate rhythmical expression.” We have 
added the underscoring, that our memory 


in the forefront of his forces before unmask- 
ing his battery or indulging in the least flour- 
ish of trumpets. 

Having thus prepared his effective open- 
ing, we will drop the figure and let him speak 
for himself. ‘‘Now,’’ says he, ‘‘there is much 
of Gray’s writing of which it cannot be said 
that the language or imagery flows by any 
such spontaneous process ; in which we are 
perpetually reminded of effort and artifice, 
which, as it never came from, so it can never 
go home straightway to any human soul.” 

This is a judicious remark, if taken with 
sufficient allowance for exaggeration or want 
of capacity to appreciate the poet; and has 
probably been made with more or less strin- 





may be aided in the faithful retention of a 


gency of application, by every judicious 
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critic who has entered fully upon the exhi- 
bition of the faults of the poet’s style to be 
discovered throughout his poems generally. 
The remark may be applied with more or 
less force to many a true poet before and 
since his day. But not to multiply points 
of debate, we will admit that the objection 
may be applied with some force to the char- 
acteristic style of some of his productions ; 
and pass to a consideration of the examples 
adduced by the critic of the violations of his 
canon, that is, of good taste, by the Poet. 
Behold with what commendable humility he 
addresses himself to the work now before 


him. We might venture even to take for | 


an instance the popular line— 
“FE’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


This quotation has obtained a general cur- 
rency: ‘‘ashes”’ and their “ fires’’ bear each 
other out so well, that the careless reader 
has no doubt the meaning is all right, yet 


we suspect that very many quote the line’ 


without any distinct meaning whatever at- 
tached to it. And for this reason,—no En- 
glishman would ever naturally have expressed 
the sentiment in this language. Men, at least 
some men, are careful where they shall lay 
their bones; they would sleep amongst their 
fathers, their countrymen, their children; 
some seek a retired spot ; some where friends 
will congregate ; some choose the sun, and 
some the shadow. They endue the dead 
clay that will be lying under the turf with 
some vague sentiment of feeling—with some 
residue of the old affections. Would any En- 
glishman, impressed with such a feeling, go 
back in imagination to classic times, when 
the body was burnt, and speak of “ashes” 
which never will exist, rather than of the 


slumbering corpse which his eye must be 


following, as he speaks, into the earth? Here 
is the whole stanza. -— 


“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires. 
E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, , 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


It is altogether, it will be seen, a very elab- 
orate structure. Gray was a genuine lover 
of nature; yet he would rather make a 
patchwork out of poetical phrases, and the 
traditional imagery of the poets, than place 
himself in the scene he meant to describe, 


and watch in imagination the effects it would 
produce upon him. The critics have re- 
marked that, in the“ opening stanzas of the 
Elegy, events are described as contemporane- 
ous which must have been successive. We 
have sunset in one stanza :— 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 


And in the next, we have advanced into the 
perfect moonlight :— 


“ Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain, 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bow’'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 





‘It may be argued, that time does not stand 
still with the poet, and that, as he lingered 
in the church-yard, twilight had given way 
to midnight. But we are afraid that the 
true answer is simply this—that the ivy- 
‘mantled tower, the moor, and the owl, were 
at all events, to be introduced as fit accom- 
_paniments of the scene; and that no ques- 
|tion was ever asked how they would harmon- 
ize with the sunset view of distant fields, that 


we had glanced at just before. 





“ Hark, how each giant eak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath !” 


iThat one whe loved mountains, and fre- 
'quented them, should put a string of unmean- 
‘ing words like these into the mouth of his 


| 


| Welsh bard! There is absolutely nothing in 


‘them. Give your Welsh harper the finest ear 
imaginable, and put him on what mountain 
‘you will, what “ desert caves” will he hear 
|sighing in response to giant oaks, and these 


again to the torrent beneath? 


j 
i 


“O’er thee, oh king! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe.” 





The oaks waving in wrath “their hundred 
arms,”’ isa fine frenzy enough; but it is spoilt 
again by the “ hoarser murmurs breathe,’’— 
words in which no man ever thought. In- 
stances of his artificial manner of building 
up the rhyme, it would be superfluous to mul- 
tiply.”’ 

In spite of the gratitude which ought to be 
felt both by his living admirers and the dead 
poet, for the kind forbearance expressed in 
this last sentence of the critic, we might 
easily imagine that we heard the indignant 
rattle of the ‘bones’ of the bard. What 
| would have been thought by Gray—with his 
acute sensibility to praise or censure, and 
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his morbid “ abhorrence of being read by 
tasteless people,” if such comments as we 
have just quoted from the February number 
of Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, of the 
year of Graée 1854, had accompanied the 
first appearance of the ‘“ Elegy written ina 
Country Church-yard ,” in the ‘‘ magazine of 
magazines” for the same month,A. D. 1751? 
Walpole and Mason would have pronounced 
the critic a vandal, and Lady Cobham would 
have been excessively indignant. 

We will not say of these comments, as 
Middleton said of Orator Tunstall’s ‘ doubts 
of the authenticity of the letters between 
Brutus and Cicero,” that they compose a 
“frivolous, captious, disingenuous piece of 
criticism.” Admonished by the critic’s for 
bearance towards the poet, we will not say 
that his critical animadversions, are a better 
illustration of modern hypercriticism, illogical 
subtlety and flippant irreverence, than of the 
want of good taste imputed to the chaste and 
elegant Gray, of whom the sweet min- 
strel Beattie, wrote—‘ of all the English 
poets of this age, Mr. Gray is most admired, 
and I think with justice, yet there are, com- 
paratively speaking, but a few who know 
any thing of his, but his ‘ Church-yard El- 
egy,’ which is by no means the best of his 
works.”” We must however be permitted to 
say, it seems to us, the critic has been rather 
unfortunate in his citation of instances of 
the “ artificial manner of building up the 
rhyme”’—instances drawn from the most ad- 
mired passages of a poet who for more than 
a century has been not only a well nigh uni- 
versal favorite with the public, but has had 
the rare fortune to be specially eulogised by 
such just and able critics as Gibbon, Hallam, 
Sir James Mackintosh and Mitford. Upon 
first approaching the foregoing animadver- 
sions on the imputed faults of this distin- 
guished poet, we were inclined to suspect 
that we were about to be treated toa racy 
report on a witty travesty of the current 
method and style adopted by the modern re- 
viewers of cutting up the performances and 
dashing the fond hopes of nascent poets. 
But a more careful consideration of the cri- 
tique, in which we were unable to discover 
either latent irony or wit apparent enforced 
the reluctant conclusion, that in an age in 
the history of letters remarkable for the in- 


fluence exerted by periodical literature upon 
public taste and sentiment, a leading jour- 
nal of classic Edinburg, aspiring to be “ the 
glass of fashion and the motild of form’— 
to give at once the body and pressure of 
the times, and true tone to the taste of its 
day and generation, has severely tried the 
temper and patience of its readers by a de= 
liberate and elaborate attempt to demonstrate 
upon sound dogmas of criticism and apposite 
illustration, that the British world and the 
rest of mankind have labored for more than 
a century under strong delusion in relation 
to the beauties of Gray. It may be that we 
are taking the matter too seriously. The 
danger of a radical corruption of public taste 
may be more apparent than real. It is con- 
soling to reflect that in the long run that 
very interesting body aggregate, denomina- 
ted, in the British Dominions, the Queen’s 
subjects, and by Brother Jonathan, the Dear 
People, may have the sagacity to discover 
that that other equally interesting body ag- 
gregate, the critics, are not infallible, how- 
ever a large proportion of them may have 
been seduced into the common fallacy of so 
regarding themselves. For our part, since 
‘¢a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” 
we are disposed to make great allowance 
for Maga. We can fully appreciate the de- 
luding influence of its deserved popularity, 
and of the habitual employment of the im- 
perial we. We know that criticsm, which 
may be defined (if we may steal a little thun- 
der) as ‘passionate prosaic expression,” 
growing like other passions by indulgence, 
is apt to become over stimulated, wild, mor- 
bid and carping; and that when it has de- 
molished all its titbits in the shape of callow 
poets, it falls back to nibble at the fame of 
the dead. So that after all, to change the 
trope, olir critic may have been simply try- 
ing the temper of his Toledo against the ad- 
amant of Gray, as a Matadore might try his 
on a stone fence before springing into the 
arena: orto change the figure again, as a Wag- 
oner of the olden time before the era of 
railroads, might have cracked a tune with 
his whip, to keep his hand in, before trying 
the lash on the leaders of his team at the 
pinch of the hill; so our truculent critic was 
only making a pass or two at the impervious 
helmet of a ‘true pvet,” before spitting @ 
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couple of Arnolds, or a pair of Smiths,—a 
sort of perfunctory exploit performed by 
Blackwood at least once a month with much 
of the ease and coolness of R. Gordon Cum- 
ming in bagging a brace of Elephants with- 
out taking his double-barreled, twisted-bored, 
comical-two-balled long gun from his shoul- 
der. 

As the force of the strictures on the exam- 
ples given of the poet’s bad taste and faulty 
style, may, in the estimation of the critic, be 
somewhat dependant on his definition of 
Poetry and the rule he has given for testing 
the value of a strain of poetry ; we beg the 


found critics would have attempted to give 
in terms what they would have promulgated 
as a true and full definition of poetry, in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word. In 
saying that the various kinds of poetry are 
imitations, Aristotle seems rather to refer to 
imitation, in his wide sense of the term, as 
the instrument and means of accomplishing 
the purposes and effects of poetry, than to 
make a formal attempt to offer a complete 
scientific or critical definition of poetry, 
which he so ably and elegantly discusses in 
“The Poetic” as one of the imitative arts. 
In the same instructive treatise he says that 





reader to follow us in some consideration of | 


dancing and playing on the lyre are imitative 


the theory before inquiring into the soundness arts : that dancing imitates by rhythm (or 
of the comments which may or may not be its time) only—the art of the lyre by both har- 


legitimate fruit. 

We have but little to say about his defini- 
tion of poetry—as ‘passionate rhythmical | 
expression.” It may be very good as far as 
it goes, notwithstanding the rather inharmo- 
nious, jaw-cracking collocation of the terms 
in which so much of the music of passion is 
couched. But, like all attempts to embrace 
in a few words the essence, nature and end 
of poetry, to tell us what it is in the highesf, 
fullest sense of what poetry does and can 
accomplish, this definition is, we -humbly 
submit, unsatisfactory, not to say a total fail- 
ure. Tuns of ink, which might have been 
better employed, have been shed without 
settling the single question whether poetry 
is or is not a purely imitative art. 

It is commonly stated that Aristotle has 
defined poetry as an imitative art: and what 
Dryden has said might with quite as much 
propriety be called his definition of poetry 
as an inventive art. ‘A poet,” says he, 
“is a maker, as the word signifies, and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his 
name for nothing.”’ There can be no doubt 
that poetry is to a great extent an imitative 
art; and just as little doubt that a true poet 
must have invention. But neither view of 
the subject singly, nor both combined, can 
be thrown into any form of language consti- 
tuting a complete definition of poetry in its 
essence, power and scope. Either or both 
would be tco narrow and restrictive—inven- 
tion being but one of the excellencies of the 
true poet and imitation another. It may 


mony and rhythm. Now, seeing there is no 
little passionate expression in dancing in gen- 
eral, and a little too much passion expressed 
in some of the fashionable dances of the 
present day—it might be said that dancing 
may be defined as ‘ passionate rhythmical 
expression,’ with as much propriety as po- 
etry. 

It would be tedious to give further instan- 
ces of what are called definitions of poetry. 
It is easy to say that it is metrical composi- 
tion, in contradistinction to prose; and to 
apply the term poetry to the expression in 
verse, or numbers, of excited feeling, and, if 
you please, to call it ‘* passionate rhythmical 
expression.” But is that a definition which 
will embrace the endless variety of manifes- 
tations of poetical power? Will it give us 
the light and shade, the repose and action of 
the wide range of epic, dramatic and lyrical 
poetry? Will it express other developments 
of ‘the faculty divine’’—in the form of nar- 
rative, didactic, descriptive and argumenta- 
tive poetry? We must be excused from any 
attempt to answer with becoming gravity, 
these and other questions that might be put. 
To undertake to define poetry, in the ordi- 
nary compass of a definition, and much less, 
in three words, seems to be about as hope- 
less a task as the effort to tell us in technical 
terms what love is. Poetry and love define 
themselves. Why define them? The very 
words, “ pregnant with celestial fire,”’ « di- 
late the strong conception,”’ till we feel what 
they express, without being able to express 
what we feel. So much for this definition of 





well be doubted whether either of these pro- 
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poetry, which by a sort of patent steam process 
of condensation reduces all the revelations 
and manifestations of the wondrous art, to 
passion pouring itself out in numbers—to 
passion set to music, or music in a passion! 

Now let us examine his touchstone of a 
strain of poetry. Upon inspection it will be 
found that it is not a mere lapis Lydius, ex- 
humed from the fossils of Asia Minor, or 
found in the crumbling basalt of the Giant’s 
Causeway, but struck at a heat from the crit- 
ical excogitations of the British Athens. 
Here is the rule by which we may at once 
determine, if not to a mathematical certain- 
ty, certainly with all convenient certainty, 
whether or not a given strain of poetry— 
complex, learned or unlearned, be ‘“ sponta- 
neous or natural.’’ It should have, it seems, 
‘this character of spontaneity, that it be the 
language in which some mortal has verily and 
spontaneously thought.” : 

Now since poetry itself is a compound of a 
succession of strains, as every whole is made 


up of its parts, this may be only another form of | 


giving a grand comprehensive canon by which 
all poetry is to be tested—and when taken 
in connection with the equally comprehen- 
sive definition of poetry, may be intended to 
inform the reader, in a word, what poetry is 
and how it must be written. But if we are 
mistaken in this particular, we may not be 





very wide of the mark in venturing to sug- 


previously verily thought in the very lan- 
guage of the strain, but spontaneously thought 
in that very language? 2. Must the poet 
give expression to his thoughts—that is, “‘ pas- 
sionate rhythmical expression’”’ to them—in 
language not only spontaneous as far as he 
is concerned, but must he be concerned to 
adopt the language in which somebody else 
has verily thought and thought spontane- 
ously? 3. Must the strain be impressed 
with such a character of spontaneity, that it 
must be at once his own spontaneous thought, 
spontaneously expressed, and also be further 
impressed with the peculiar character of 
spontaneity implied in the fact that it is the 
very language of some other person’s thought 
equally spontaneous? 4. Or, must the strain 
be couched in terms so spontaneous, that the 
same terms have verily been used in the 
spontaneous thinking of another mortal, who 
has not given oral or written embodiment to his 
thoughts however much they may have been 
characterized by a high order of spontaneity ? 
Or is it simply meant that the strain must be 
so spontaneous, as to be so, alike to the poet, 
the reader and that other mortal? If so, it 
would have been more concise and quite as 


'perspicuous, to have informed the reader 


that the strain, not to be obnoxious to criti- 
cal censure, must be so utterly spontaneous 
as to be perfectly spontaneous ; which would 
have been tantamount to the simple and very 


gest that like the definition, the canon is too just rule that real or apparent spontaneity is 


narrow and restrictive; provided, however, 
that we have fathomed its meaning. If by 
the terms ‘‘some mortal” be meant the wri- 
ter of the strain, it is presumed that no one 
will deny that it is desirable he should use 
the natural language of his thoughts. Ex- 
amine the rule. Is it not rather obscurely 
expressed? Is there no ambiguity or tau- 
tology about it? If we were not afraid of 
being suspected of attempting to badger the 
critic, in the caustic, cavilling spirit in which 
‘the critics” are prone to badger the thin- 
skinned poets, we might in all honesty em- 
ploy sundry questions—the Keys of Know- 
ledge—and in utter uncertzinty as to the pre- 
cise meaning of the rule, ask—1. Is it meant 
that a strain of poetry, to be true to nature 
and in good taste, must have the character 
of spontaneity, (whatever that is,) derivable 
from the fact that some mortal has not only 


one of the ornaments of style both in prose 
and poetry. But more than this must have 
been meant by the rule which is obviously 
intended to point out the kind or character 
of spontaneity desirable in a strain, rather 
than simply to enforce the requisition of 
spontaneity itself. What is the spirit of the 
rule? Does it intend that the poet, in utter- 
ing his sentiments with all the passionate 
rhythmical expression of which he is mas- 
ter, must take care to confine himself to the 
very terms in which some other mortal has 
already entertained the sentiments and ex- 
pressed them. This can scarcely be intend- 
ed: such a rule would work rather oppres- 
sively on the poets, who, in spite of Solo- 
mon’s saw that ‘ there is nothing new under 
the sun,’’ are expected to be original; nay, 
are constantly flattering themselves that there 








is a new thought about to be caught, and 
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who, if so fortunate as to capture one, would 
call lustily on all the Nine to help them to 
clothe it in a new dress. To see how the 
minor critics pounce upon the productions of 
a new candidate for poetic honors, and in full 
cry run down his favorite conceptions and 
the language in which he has embodied them, 
till they have traced them to some earlier 
candidate, and to listen to the cry of self- 
complacent exultation with which they ex- 
pose the literary theft; one would not sup- 
pose that they recognize a rule which re- 
quires the poet to think or write in the lan- 





guage in which some other mortal has verily 
and spontaneously thought. 
expresses any thing with clearness and pre- | 
cisioi—it seems to convey the idea that in 
order to determine whether a given passage 


critically determine whether it is natural or 
not? In contemplating a line or strain of 
poetry, we wish only to understand it. The 
pleasure, if any, imparted by it, is instant 
and instinctive, often greatly heightened by 
the impression of the originality of the thought 
or the novelty of the garb in which it is 
forcibly or gracefully presented. 

In order to the full comprehension and the 
keenest enjoyment of the most original con- 
ceptions or terms of expression of the wri- 
ter of prose or poetry, it is not necessary 
that either the thoughts or the language of 


the thoughts should be spontaneous on the 
But if the rule 


part of the reader. So subtle and complex 
are the links of the chain of associations 
fine and far-reaching the electric wires of 
‘thought and sympathy—so boundless the va- 


or line of poetry be natural and in good taste, |riety of objects embraced in the magic cir- 


you must inquire whether the language of 
the passage or line be that in which some 
mortal has verily and spontaneously thought. 
Some mortal must not only verily have 
thought, but must have thought spontane- 
ously in the language of the strain! Imag- 
ine Shakspeare squaring the scintillations 
of his wit and the electric flashes of his 
imagination which burn along the lines and 
make the glowing strains of his poetry in- 
stinct with life and light, by a rule which 
would not allow him to utter his peerless 
conceptions except in language in which 
some mortal has verily and spontaneously 
thought! It may be answered that the rule 
only applies to the terms in which the concep- 
tion is to be embodied, and not to the thought 
itself. But we ask how is thought to be sep- 
arated from the conception of it in language. 
We are only made conscious of thought by 
clothing it in language expressed or unex- 
pressed. It is true we may presenta thought 
in various aspects and forms of expression ; 
but is the poet to express his thoughts in that 
language only in which they have been spon- 
taneously thought and expressed by some- 
body else? Must not the language be con- 
formed to the thought? And in the peculiar 
combination of words expressive of a thought 
or idea having the charm of novelty, are we 
to go through the analytical process of sepa- 
rating the thought from the flesh and bones 
of the language in which it is conveyed, be- 
fore we.are to be pleased, or before we can 


cle of suggestion, simple and selaties, that 
‘it often requires but little mental effort to en- 
able the reader to feel the force and beauty 
of a particular thought, or train of thought, 
conveyed in the most novel form of expres- 
sion, when the thoughts and the terms and 
form of their embodiment are equally new 
to him. 

The pleasure experienced by the contem- 
plation of a strain of poetry might be much 
diminished by the suspicion, or the discovery 
of the fact, that it was ‘the language in 
which some mortal has verily thought,’’ and 
yet further diminished if discovered to be 
the language in which the mortal in question 
has “spontaneously thought.” Novelty, ac- 
tual or supposed—originality, real or impu- 
ted, are among the chief sources and ele- 
ments of the satisfaction of readers, whether 
of prose or poetry.. So wide and fertile is 
the domain of nature, that the poets of past 
ages have not exhausted its treasures. Nor 
will the poets of the present age and of those 
to come be able toexhaust them. In the il- 
lustration of the riches and beauties of na- 
ture, mental, moral and physical, in all their 
profusion and diversity, new conceptions 
will find expression in new applications and 
combinations of imagery and new embellish- 
ments of language. The inherent difficulty 
of reasoning about the nature of poetry and 
of its effects is only increased by the attempt 
to limit and control our views and conclu- 





sions by the definitions and dogmas of any 
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systems of criticism, however nicely or even 
justly elaborated according to the received 
principles of mental philosophy. 

There seems to be a prevailing misconcep- 
tion in regard to what is called the spontane- 
ity of the language as well as the thoughts, 
images and conceptions of the poet, much 
akin to that with respect to the common re- 
quisition of extemporaneousness in the pub- 
lic speaker ;—as if the chief merit of both 
consisted in throwing off the most profound 
thoughts and telling passages without previ- 
ous reflection or preparation: a view of the 
subject rather fanciful than sound. The 
works of greatest excellence in all depart- 
ments of human effort, either in the polite 
arts, or in the whole range of the sciences, 
are, for the most part, precisely those which 


-are the result of the greatest labor. To pa- 


tient attenticn and earnest protracted exer- 
tion, must be ascribed the production of lite- 
rary performances of the greatest utility and 
of the most startling invention and origi- 
nality. The man who thinks most profoundly 
and patiently on any subject, is most apt to 
be original in his thoughts, and may be just 
as original in the manner and style of their 
expression. It is needless, as it would be 
tedious, to give illustrations of what must be 
obvious upon reflection. The apparent spon- 
taneity so much lauded and insisted on, is 
generally the fruit of the greatest amount of 


Jabour, frequent practice and severe drilling. 


* True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 


Pope, distinguished for the soundness of 
his critical judgment, the delicacy of his 
taste, the bold play of his fancy and the fre- 
quency and beauty of his classic allusion, 
having thus revealed one of the secrets of 
the craft, acknowledges in the two following 
lines that the poet must give to his strains 
the air of apparent spontaneity in the thought 


and the language : 


“?T is not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 


And yet with his experience of the pains 
and labor of composition, he would hardly 
have sanctioned a rule of criticism which 
restricts the poet either in his conceptions or 





the expression of them to the language in 
which the reader has spontaneously thought. 
It is, moreover, obvious that thoughts, ima- 
ges and turns of expression which would 
arise spontaneously, without effort or con- 
scious premeditation at the time of compo- 
sition, and flow copiously from the pen of a 
writer of cultivated and refined taste, might 
flow, if at all, from a different order of pens 
with apainful or ludicrous appearance of awk- 
ward effort and clumsy artifice. i 

The true poet, moved by the strong im- 
pulse of his own feelings and imagination, 
writes as much in obedience to a law of his 
nature, as for renown either present or pos- 
thumous ; and though he must express much 
that will readily be comprehended and ap- 
preciated by readers in general, since many 
of his strains may be in the language in 
which they have verily thought, yet he will 
utter also some things which will be received 
as true by those only who have sympathies 
and associations derived, in common with 
his own, from a profounder insight into the 
‘deep things’ of the human heart, and a 
warmer and more intimate communion with 
nature; and yet the very passages which 
may be admired most by readers of the most 
sound and refined taste, may not be couched 
in the language in which they have thought 
spontaneously: on the contrary, the read- 
er’s gratification may be vastly heightened 
by the discovery that so far at least as he 1s 
concerned, or knows to the contrary, the au- 
thor has afforded him the agreeable surprise 
of an original conception, conveyed in lan- 
guage of greater fascination, on account of 
its sparkling novelty and the elegant origi- 
nality yet apparent ease of its use and ap- 
plication. 

But grant that in all this we are mistaken— 
that the definition and the test of poetry are 
good and sound ; let us see whether the crit- 
icisms which follow them are equally so; 
and whether the lines cited to show the bad 
taste and faulty style of Gray, are liable to 
the objections alleged. We will take up the 
lines and strictures in due order—beginning 
at the beginning—considering them seriatim 
and with all the serious decorum their mag- 
nitude and importance may demand. 

Having already quoted our critic at large, 
we propose a running commentary on his 
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comments as if they were immediately under 
the eye of the reader. 


“ F’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


Why has this famous, this beautiful and justly 
famous line, obtained such currency and 
popularity? We humbly reply, because in 
the connection in which it occurs, as the clo- 
sing line of a strain of surpassing sweet- 
ness and pathos, the thoughts and feelings 
suggested by the passage, and the striking 
force of the comparison in the last line are 
felt, understood and echoed in the silent 
depths of every bosom endowed with a mo- 
dicum of sensibility. 

We are to infer from the assertion that the 
“ careless reader has no doubt the meaning 
is all right,”’ that the careful reader will dis- 
cover that the meaning of this line is not all 
right. We are informed that this want of 
doubt on the part of the careless reader, is 
to be ascribed to the fact that “ ashes and 
their fires bear each other out so well.” Why 
do not ashes and their fires bear each other 
out quite as well with the attentive reader? 
If they bear each other out so well in the 
abstract, and for aught we are informed to 
the contrary, in the concrete also, it is, at 
the first disclosure of this discovery, rather 
difficult for the attentive reader to perceive 
why he is more blind, or, rather, deaf, to the 
rhythmical assistance rendered to each other 
by these potent words than the careless read- 
er; but upon a closer attention to the sub- 
ject, the careful reader discovers that the 
critic only affirms that the careless reader is 
in danger of being so satisfied with the mel- 
ody of the line, or rather with the sweet 
chiming of the two words “ashes” and 
“fires,” that he may forget to inquire wheth- 
er or not the meaning of the line be all 
right—or may forget to look for any mean- 
ing at all. We will not stop to express the 
obligations of careless readers to the critic 
for the disclosure of an error into which it is 
confessed they are apt to fall; an error, 
however, which, though it may be too com- 
mon with careless readers, will scarcely be 
deemed sufficient to account for the acknow- 
ledged popularity of the line with the world 
at large. It does doubtless happen now and 
then that both classes of readers are so 
tickled by sound as to lose the sense of prose 


Vor. XX—45 


as well as poetry. There is as little doubt 
that ‘very many quote the line without any 
distinct meaning whatever attached to it ;” 
but probably not more than quote many other 
of the best lines in English poetry with the 
same deplorable indistinctness of perception 
and appreciation of their real meaning and 
beauty. But, granting both of these postu- 
lates, it does not follow that we are to hold 
the author accountable, or damn him with 
faint praise, for the carelessness or obtuse- 
ness of his readers. Pope, who had person- 
ally no cause to complain of any injustice 
done to the meaning and sense of his lines, 
by this forgetfulness of the sentiment in the 
melody of the verse, seeing that all they 
said against his strains was that they were 
too sweet, does nevertheless complain so 
heavily as to call our critics “ careless read- 
ers,”’ ‘‘ tuneful fools,’’ in these lines: 


“Tn the bright Muse tho’ thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds; as some to Church repair 
Not for the doctrine; but the music there.” 


But in this case, the ‘tuneful fools,’ or 
‘‘ careless readers,” are not so much to blame 
after all, for it seems that the incapacity to per- 
ceive the meaning of the line is not ascriba- 
ble to the dullness of the English readers of 
Gray, but to the want of naturalness or spon- 
taneity in the language employed by the poet 
to convey the sentiment of the line to all 
classes of readers. We are distinctly as- 
sured that “no Englishman would ever nat- 
urally have expressed the sentiment in this 
language.” What immediately follows may 
satisfy the reader that the critic, who is pro- 
bably a Scotchman, is not one of the care- 
less readers. He has satisfied himself, at 
least, of what the poet meant to express by 
the line. Referring to the diversity of taste 
and opinion amongst “men, at least some 
men,” as to where they shall lay their bones, 
he says, ‘‘they endue the dead clay that 
will be lying under the turf with some vague 
sentiment of feeling—with some residue of 
the old affections.’’ He then propounds this 
solemn enquiry: “ Would any Englishman, 
impressed with such a feeling, go back in 
imagination to classic times, when the body 
was burnt, and speak of ‘ashes’? which 





never will exist, rather than of the slumber- 
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ing corpse which his eye must be following, 
as he speaks, into the earth ?” 

We confess that our high admiration of 
Gray—of his Elegy—of all the lines objected 
to by this critic, and especially of the one 
now in question, has not been shaken by the 
comments we have quoted. We have been 
accustomed to look upon the Elegy as a sig- 
nal illustration of what may be accomplished 
by the harmonious disposition of the at once 
solid and ductile materials of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. The Elegy in the full round 
harmony of its strains, as well as in the truth 
and completeness of its sentiments, com- 
bines the accurate finish and lustre of coin 
fresh from the mint with its sterling ring. It 
is the common regret of its readers that Gray 
did not write more. All feel that one who 
wrote so well on some themes, might have 
written as well. or better, on others. When 
we read one of his best pieces, or one of the 
best of Collins, who preceded him, or of 
Burns or Campbell, his successors, we feel 
that it is the production of a master poet. 
We cannot help thinking that had they put 
forth their whole strength in some great and 
protracted effort, other glorious epics or dra- 
mas might have takén rank with the “ Iliad,” 
the “ ASneid,”’ the ‘‘ Divina Comedia,” the 
“ Orlando Furioso,” the ‘“ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered,” or Paradise Lost, or with Hamlet, 
Macbeth, or any other of the best plays of 
the British dramatists. Butsuch regrets and 
conjectures are idle and may be founded in 
misapprehension. As has been justly re- 
marked, the very intensity of thought and 
feeling, and the vivid play of imagery which 
seem essential to the production, as they 
enter into the structure of the highest order 
of lyrical poetry, would necessarily overtask 
and exhaust the powers of the greatest ge- 
nius if continued in protracted composition ; 
and the reader would be painfully affected 
by too keen and prolonged excitement, or 
dazzled by excess of light. 

We have another confession to make. As 
often as we had read the Elegy, and as much 
as we admired the line, 

“ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 
we had never suspected the classical allusion, 
though a due portion of our valuable, because 
brief, existence, had been devoted to the clas- 
sics. We supposed we had perceived the 








point of the simile in the resemblance be- 
tween the heat remaining in the ashes of a 
substance recently burnt, and the inextin- 
guishable glow of affection which may be 
figuratively said to remain in the very bodies 
of the departed. 

Ashes being the remains of substances 
generally, as well as of the human body, af- 
ter combustion, the term ashes has been 
with propriety used figuratively time out of 
mind and is still used to express what re- 
mains of us after the fire of life is extin- 
guished—that is to say, the dead body, by 
our critic himself denominated metaphori- 
cally—‘‘the dead clay.” Its figurative use 
in this sense and in other senses as the com- 
mon language of prose and poetry before and 
since the classic era referred to: its frequent 
occurrence in Holy Writ where it is em- 
ployed to denote frailty and humiliation, and 
in other senses in connection with our fleshly 
tabernacles, may well have made the British 
world a century ago sufficiently familiar with 
its metaphorical meaning, when applied to a 
dead body, to supersede the necessity on 
the part of the reader of reverting to the an- 
cient practice of burning dead bodies and 
piously depositing the ashes in urns of Doric 
simplicity or of the most elaborate chasing 
and configuration. The most illiterate Eng- 
lishman who could read his Bible—or, who 
could not or would not read that wonderful 
book, whose poetry, in its lyrical portions, 
in tenderness and grandeur, and in the bold 

ee . . ° * 
originality of its figures and imagery, sur- 
passes all that has proceeded from the pen 
of uninspired writers, and which abounds 
in instances of the figurative use of the word 
ashes, would be at no loss to find out the 
meaning of the line. Who that has read or 
heard the simple yet sublime burial service 
of the Church of England, taken from that 
Holy Book; or has stood by a grave and 
heard the hollow sound of the earth falling 
on the coffin accompanied by the simple 
words: ‘‘earth to earth,’ ‘‘ashes to ashes,’’ 
‘dust to dust,” can fail to appreciate the 
force and beauty of the line crowning the 
climax of the strain which stirs the heart 
with such mysterious power when these 
stanzas are read: 


* For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
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Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 
This last line simply affirms, (if it be not sac- 
rilegious to give a prosaic paraphrase of such 
a line) that the objects of life are so dear to 
the dying that the very dead body itself con- 
tinues to glow with some of the warmth of 
affection which fired it when alive. This is a 
bold figure, but not more so than a multitude 
to be met with in the pages of inspired song, 
or in those of poets uninspired save by the 
celestial fire of genius. The meaning of the 
entire stanza, in plain prose, is, that in the 
hour of death, man ardently desires the ap- 
propriate manifestation of the affection of 
those he loves and is about to leave: and 
that so burning is this desire that it is not ex- 
tinguished by the cold hand of death or the 
damps of the grave. The latter clause of 
this prosaic version of the poetic thought 
and figure, may not be strictly true, as a 
physical, pathological or psychological fact, 
yet it may be both true and beautiful in the 
metaphorical language ofthe poet. It is not 
improbable that the line 


“ And many a holy text around she strews,” 


which he had composed but a few lines be- 
fore, or some text he had actually read on 
the rude head stones of the graveyard, may 
have suggested the employment of a figure 
so frequent in the bible and which so vividly 
expresses the tenacity with which the “par- 
ting soul’ clings to the objects of its earthly 
love. It may be true that more accurate 
analysis would refer the sentiment to the 
excited imagination and yearning affection 
of the survivor, investing the loved or hon- 
ored dead with some undefined attributes of 
a living being—‘‘with some residue of the 
old affections ;” but what might be very res- 
pectable logic or sound philosophy in the 
chair of metaphysics of the University of 
Edinburg, would be quite out of place amid 
the peripatetic haunts of Parnassus. The 
free Muse disdains the trammels of the 
schools. She will not consent to be mea- 
sured and circumscribed in her utterances 
by the dogmas of a cold and technical criti- 


about as much respect to its artificial, facti- 
tious or arbitrary canons, as one Martin 
Luther did to the decretal thunders of the 
Vatican. 

The critic seems to have lost sight of his 
own definition of poetry as ‘passionate 
rhythmycal expression,” and of the fact that 
passion speaks itself out in strong figures: 
sometimes in simple and sometimes in mixed 
metaphor,—now in severe and again in gor- 
geous imagery. 

Upon such a restrictive theory of Poetic 
license—and by a parity of reasoning with 
that of the objector to this and other strong- 
ly figurative lines of Gray, we should make 
sad havocj of the higher flights of the poets 
sacred and profane. The vision of Isaiah, 
which begins :—‘‘Hear, O Heavens, and 
give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath spoken ;’’ 
might have been stopped—critically sealed 
up—at this grand invocation of the works of 
the Creator to listen to the impious rebellien 
of the children of Judah and the prophetic 
denunciations poured out against them by 
the sacred Lyrist, in bold metaphors which 
flash and reverberate like the lightnings and 
thunder of Sinai. And,.so, an extinguisher 
might have been put upon the poetic fire of 
Job and the sweet singer of Israel. David 
would never have been permitted to say ‘I 
will wash mine hands in innocency,” nor 
“I have eaten ashes like bread,” and might 
have been forbidden even to “repent in dust 
and ashes’—when Nathan said unto him 
“ Thou art the man.” 

To consider the force of this objection 
fairly, let us take the case as put by the 
critic. He allows that an Englishman med- 
itating, with Hervey, or alone among the 
tombs, may endue the dead clay lying under 
the turf, with some vague sentiment of feel- 
ing, ‘‘with some residue of the old affections ;”’ 
but insists that an Englishman impressed 
with such a feeling would never have ex- 
pressed the sentiment, in the language adopt- 
ed by the poet, because no Englishman 
would ‘go back in imagination to classic 
times when the body was burnt, and speak 
of “ashes’’ which never will exist, rather 
than of the ‘‘ slumbering corpse.” 

We might here simply stop the discussion 
of the issue (asthe Lawyers say) arising 





cism. Swelling with “noble rage,” she pays 


upon the laws of criticism, and make an issue 
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of fact with our critic though it be putting 


the cart before the horse, to discuss the ques- 
tion of fact before the demurrer. Other 
Englishmen besides Gray have done the 
very thing imputed to him as faulty and un- 
natural: to wit, spoken of ‘ashes’ rather 
than of the slumbering corpse, with a strict- 
ly analogous signification of the metaphor. 
If he will come down from his critical tripod 
at Edinburg and visit the monument, by 
Flaxman, erected to the memory of poor 
Collins, by the public, in the Cathedral of 
St. Andrew, at Chichester, and read the el- 
egant epitaph, by Hayley, he will find, 
among others, these lines :— 


“Strangers to him enamoured of his lays, 

This fond memorial to his talents raise, 

For this the ashes of a bard require, 

Who touched the tenderest notes of pity’s lyre ; 

Who joined pure faith to strong poetic powers ; 

Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deemed the book of God the best.” 
Since we are doubtful about the nativity of 
Hayley, and his authority to speak in such 
classic language to Englishmen, may be 
questioned, we will give the following in- 
stances from the Englishman, Wm. Shaks- 
peare, among others that may be found read- 
ily in his works, by the use of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s excellent ‘‘Concordance to Shaks- 
peare.”’ 

A few moments before the remarkable 
courtship addressed by the Duke of Glouces- 
ter toLady Anne which her Ladyship re- 
ceived with such extraordinary favor, Shaks- 
peare represents the corpse of King Henry | 
the Sixth, borne in an open coffin by gentle-, 
men and followed by her as amourner. Hav- 
ing ordered the body to be set down and, 
uttered some words of lamentation, she fol- | 
lows the corpse with her eye and says: 


“ Poor key-cold figure of a holy King! 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster !” 


celebrity, if our space permitted. 

If the meaning of this word ‘ashes’’ as 
employed by Gray, is to be drawn from 
classic times, would that be a valid objec- 
tion to its use by an English poet on the 
ground of a want of spontaneity, in his own 


Instances might be multiplied of a similar, 
use of the word by other English poets of 





country where the existencé of the ancient 


custom of burning dead bodies, is familiar to 
every man, woman and child who has learned 
to read or ever listened to the eloquence of 
the English Parliament, Pulpit, or Bar ? 
But, suppose, for argument’s sake, it be ad- 
mitted that no Englishman in the mournful 
situation of the one referred to, would tax 
his imagination with the enormous exertion 
of a flight from the era of Gray or Victoria, 
to that of Homer or Augustus, is the whole 
Republic of letters, of which the “British 
world” is a very respectable province, to be 
for that’reason deprived of the elegant and 
innocuous refreshment derivable from the 
entire round of classic allusion, illustration 
and imagery? If we consent, without a 
murmur, to such vandalism, will our critic 
not allow itto be possible that some Eng- 
lishman wholly ignorant of classical times, 
(if one could have been found a hundred 
years ago reading, and capable of criticising, 
Gray’s Elegy) might have appreciated even 
the spontaneity of the language, by simply 
going back in imagination to the ‘‘ashes”’ of 
his own ancestors still glowing with their 
“wonted fires’? of indignation against the 


bigots, fanatics and Despots who piled the 
faggots and lighted the fires of their martyr- 


dom? Had the scholars of England already 
forgotten Ridley? Had the great body of 
the English people ceased to venerate the 
the memory of “the Apostle of England’? 
Have they forgotten even yet the thrilling 
words of Latimer, when standing by the side 
of Ridley, one chain fastening both to the 
same stake, he said: “Be of good comfort, 
master Ridley, and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out?’ Might not a poet, have license to 
make these men say to all Christendom and 
all time : 


“E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires!” 





There are some things the honest yeomen of 
England love to remember—there are others 
they wish to forget. There are some entire 
reigns of their Kings and Queens they would 
willingly blot from the annals of England. 
The scholars of England too have some of 
the same noble tenderness for the fame of 
their country, a sentiment to which charity 
would ascribe the singular fact stated by the 
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writer of the sketch of the life of the author|us, Gray, though a true poet and ‘a genuine 
of “Eutopia”’ in the “Cabinet Portrait Gal-| lover of nature,’ prefered to introduce as 
lery of British Worthies,’’ namely, that when /one of the pieces in his patchwork of poeti- 
in 1817, Mr. Singer, edited and reprinted |cal phrases and traditional imagery. 

Roper’s ‘Mirror of Virtue in Worldly Great-| Here is the whole stanza, with the emen- 
ness, or the Life of Sir Thomas More, Knight, | dation proposed, obviating the objection and 
sometime Lord Chancellor of England,’ the | putting it in the power of every Englishman 
book was so exceedingly rare, that he knew/to understand and enjoy the tender senti- 
of no copy of it except the one in his posses- | ment of the quatrain :-— 

sion. The author of the sketch (which 
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breathes the generous spirit of Lord Camp- 
bell’s late life of More) then, with calm in- 
dignation, informs the British public, that 


“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E’en in our corpses live their wonted fires.” 


“there is a copy of it—a venerable and pre- 
cious relic—in the library of the British Mu-jA critic, if morbidly prone to carping, might 
seum; but it is irreverently bound up under , Object even to this reading on the ground 
one coarse cover, with other old books that that an unsophisticated Englishman, however 
have no connection with the subject, and the | tender hearted, if at all deficient i in imagina- 
last page is torn out and missing.” It is to tion might mistake the figurative allusion to 
be hoped that the people of England would, the “fires’’ of affection, for a literal reference 
gladly forget the latter part of the reign of to those more roboreous fires of his corpo- 
Henry the Eighth, or that when they wit it/ real existence, which are, proverbially, the 





to mind, it is with a deep and inextinguish- | combined product of vigorous digestion, ex- 


able execration of the memory of the brutal | erted with great spontaneity upon beef and 
tyrant who added to the bloody list of his. plum- pudding on the one hand, and brandy 
judicial murders and adulteries, the execu-| and brown stout on the other: or, if possessed 
tion of Sir Thomas More. of some wildness of fancy, he might look for 
Begging the reader’s pardon for this seri- the meaning in those phosphorescent fires 
ous digression from Gray and his critic: we which disengage and play in lurid flames 
ask, is the poet to write for the illiterate round bodies i in some stages of decomposi- 
only? Is he to eschew the classics, with tion,—or in those other fren of still greater 
the holy horror with which Job eschewed spontaneity—the fires of spontaneous com- 
evil? Upon sucha theory of criticism, what ‘bustion ; certain premonitions of which, at 
are we to say of the writings in prose and the moment when his pious eye was follow- 
poetry of the wits and humourists of the ing the corpse into the earth, might be ting- 
reigns of the gentle Anne and the stern ling i in his great toe, or glowing where Bar- 
Elizabeth, lit up and adorned as they are dolph may have felt them. 
with the gems and flowers of ancient litera-| But, to be serious, our critic must excuse 
ture sacred and profane? us for preferring the “ashes” of the old 
But, let us test, practically, the soundness! reading to the “ corpses’ of the new. It 
of the stricture which seems pointed with|is to be regretted, by the way, that the burn- 
special emphasis, against the word ‘ashes’’|ing of the body of Shelley, by Byron and 
in the line, by which it seems the learned, Hunt, had not preceded the inditing of a 
critic is painfully reminded of the poet’s|line which makes so heavy a draft on the 
“effort and artifice.” It so happens, fortu-|imagination of ‘an Englishman.” The 
nately, that the word corpses—the plural of discussion at that early day of an event 
‘corpse’ suggested by the critic, as the real that made such a noise afterwards, might 
object which the Englishman’s “eye must, have prepared the English public to appre- 
be following, as he speaks, into the earth,’’ ciate more fully one of the gems of the 
will give the same rhythmical quantity in Elegy. Shelley himself in his “Summer 
the line in question, and, as he probably Evening Church-yard”’ struggles to exp-ess 
thinks, more ‘passionate rhythmical expres-| the common impression with persons of sen- 
sion’”’ than the word ‘“‘ashes’’ which, he tells sibility, that the truants of the tomb, hold 
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some indefinable communion with the living 
world : 


“ The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres : 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling sound, 
Half sense, half thought, among the darkness stirs.” 


But, suppose that all we have said is insuffi- 
cient to vindicate the taste of Gray in the 
use of this word “ashes.’”’ As a last appeal 
to the “British world,’ from the caustic 
censure of a Scottish critic, we ask, with all 
the confidence inspired by the hope of an 
affirmative response, might not the poet, 
naturally and spontaneously have indited the 
line on the faith of the familiarity of all Eng- 
lishmen with the ashes of that “ feathered in- 
combustible’’—the Phenix? Especially when 
it is remembered that the sweet swan of Avon 
makes Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
standing on the battle field of Sandal Castle, 
say in the very teeth of Queen Margaret, the 
Earl of Northumberland and Lord Clifford, 
‘well backed by soldiers, 


“ My ashes, as the Phoenix, may bring forth 

A bird that will revenge upon you all; 

And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heaven, 

Scorning whate’er you can afflict me with.” 
For, it must have been well known to Gray, 
who was a ripe historian as well as classic, 
that, although this bird, as Herodotus informs 
us, appeared in Egypt once only in five 
hundred years, and though as that simple- 
hearted and veracious historian says, he had 
never seen one except in effigy, yet it was an 
especial favorite among all classes of English 
writers, and not only familiar to the people 
of England in effigy all over the Islands, but 
was then as now making its daily appear- 
ance in the newspapers having occasion to 
refer to any person building or other thing 
which might, could, would or should arise 
from its ashes! -So that, in conclusion, we 
trust the candid reader will perceive, that 
so far from its being true, that ‘“‘no Engtish- 
man would ever naturally have expressed 
the sentiment in tais language,” it is on 
the contrary most evident that every Eng- 
lishman would have expressed himself thus 
with infinite spontaneity, or as brother Jona- 
than would say ‘“ with a perfect freality.”’ 
We hesitate not to affirm, before the Brit- 
ish world and the residue of mankind, that 
this is the most accommodating line imagin- 





able. No line could be more suggestive of 
analogies on which the point of the figure 
may be made toturn. It might well be said 
of it, in the sad event of its being killed off 
by Blackwood, that, 


“‘ E’en in its ashes lives its wonted fire.” 


See how it accommodates itself to the emen- 
dations of critics in both hemispheres, as 
well as to the experience and attainments of 
all sorts of Englishmen. The Englishman 
who in imagination goes back to classic 
times, calls up the imposing rites and solem- 
nities of the funeral of Patroclus, and all 
the Holocausts of Jews and pagans. The 
Englishman who pours over the pages of 
martyrology finds himself at home amid the 
ashes of the pious dead. The Englishman, 
proud of his British blood, goes back to the 
Druidical rites of his progenitors and be- 
comes conversant with sacrificial ashes, it 
may be with the ashes of the founder of his 
illustrious line : and the honest yeoman, of 
whom such frequent-and honorable mention 
is made in the British Parliament, who med- 
dles not with the pale ashes of by-gone ages, 
is content to recognize the truth and beauty 
of the line, in the glowing ashes of the Yule 
fire, in which when a boy he roasted his 
chestnuts (if he had any to roast) and before 
which, in his old age, he quietly sits and lis- 
tens while one of the young people is read- 
ing aloud to the family circle, Gray’s ‘ Eli- 
gy in a Country Church-yard.”’ 

Having thus scattered the ashes of his 
strictures on this line, we are now prepared 
more briefly to dispatch the next objection 
of our critic. He tells us that “ the critics” 
have remarked that in the opening stanzas 
of the Elegy,‘ events are described as con- 
temporaneous which must have been suc- 
cessive ;” and by way of vindicating this 
discovery of the critics, he further tells us 
that “we have sunset in one stanza: 


* Now fades the glimering landscape on the sight,’ 


and in the next we have advanced into the 
perfect moonlight.” 

We answer, that the astute critics invoked, 
might have discovered their own error, and 
corrected that of their indorser, instead of 
imputing one to Gray, by a more careful peru- 
sal of the opening stanzas. The events des- 
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cribed in the first stanza are either contem- 
poraneous or successive, as the critics may 
prefer. The first four lines of the Elegy, 
are a bold and beautiful outline of the scene, 
the landscape and accompaniments, which 
the reader would probably have witnessed 
at the time the lines were composed, upon 
paying a visit, at the close of a summer’s 
day, to the country church-yard, in which 
the Elegy is supposed to have been written: 
that is to say, from which this true poet and 
lover of nature is presumed to have gath- 
ered the chief materials of his incomparable 
Elegy. 

The opening scene is a twilight, not a 
sunset, one. It is not necessarily confined 
to events strictly contemporaneous: even 
the scene of the first stanza may picture to 
the reader’s imagination events that may 
have been slowly transpiring, and in succes- 
sion, in the precise space of time which 
elapses on a summer afternoon between sun- 
set and dark. 

But the second stanza gives a new aspect 
of the lovely moving panorama, and advan- 
ces us to the close of twilight—introducing 
what is successive and not contemporaneous 
merely—and affording ample time for the 
early appearance of the moon, either full- 
orbed or in one of her quarters, as she is ac- 
oustomed to show herself with much grace 
and fine effect, often at the very moment 
when parting twilight would ‘leave the world 
todarkness,” but for her opportune advent. 
The shades of night are slowly advancing. 


“‘ Now fades the glimering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 


The scene presented by these sweet lines is 
a striking illustration of the advantage the 
poet has over the painter in descriptions of 
nature. The moving panorama and dissol- 
ving scenes are designed to exhibit what the 
poet has here so happily accomplished. Our 
critic endeavors to impair the force of this 
obvious reply to the objection of “the crit- 
ics,” by saying “It may be urged, indeed, 
that time does not stand still with the poet ; 


and that, as he lingered in the church-yard, 
twilight had given way to midnight.’ It 
must, indeed, be argued, if we would do jus- 
tice to the poet and argue with any show 
of reason, that Gray, in these stanzas does 
not confine himself to one instant of time 
only, but gives us successive changes of 
the tranquil scenery, with such truth to na- 
ture, that we are not shocked by finding 
ourselves ushered into the mellow light of 
the moon, following close upon twilight, or 
surprised by the hootings of the owl “ from 
yonder ivy-mantled tower.’’ But, it is wholly 
unnecessary, in order to vindicate the intro- 
duction by the poet of ‘‘ the ivy-mantled tow- 
er, the moon, and the owl,” to argue, that 
while “he lingered in the church-yard, twi- 
light had given way to midnight.” Why 
midnight? Is that the only time of night at 
which we might expect to find the moon shi- 
ning, or an owl hooting from an old tower 
in a country church-yard? We have never 
had the pleasure of rambling by moonlight, 
or after nightfall, amid the lovely rural sce- 
nery of the old world; but arguing from the 
things of one hemisphere of those of the 
other, we venture to intimate that we have 
labored under the impression that the moon 
does sometimes shine in the Country Church- 
yards of England before midnight ; and that 
a bird of the notable wisdom of the owl, is 
not in the habit of deferring the plaintive 
strains of its evening orisons to so unreason- 
able an hour. It is humbly submitted that 
this sapient biped would most probably be 
engaged at the silent hour of midnight in ma- 
king a meal on some unfortunate quail or 
rabbit, or in robbing a hen-roost. We were 
not prepared to learn that the owl con- 
fines her complaints of those who disturb 
‘‘ her ancient solitary reign,” whether in an 
old ruin, or a hollow tree, to any particular 
period of the night ; but had ignorantly sup- 
posed that like the demonstrations of ‘the 
hoarse ban-dog’”’ who “ bays the icy moon,” 
they were indulged through the night pro- 
miscuously. It may be matter of surprise 
to some that our critic did not rest his objec- 
tion to the introduction by the poet of the 
owl complaining to the moon, on the spe- 
cific ground, as in the case of ‘ashes,’ of 
its classical reference ; since, to comprehend 
it in any good measure, his Englishman 
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would have been necessitated ‘to go back 
in imagination to classictimes.” Before he 
could possibly account for the complaint 
lodged with the moon by the owl, he would 
have to remember, or be informed, that the 
ancient Italian Divinity, Minerva, by the 
Greeks worshipped under the name of Pallas- 
Athene, was after all only the moon, by a 
more classic name. If the Englishman in 
question, should question the fact, he would 
of course be referred to Miller, or to An- 
thon, either of whom would at once inform 
him, among other very curious things, that 
this Athene is expressly called the moon by 
Aristotle: That on the coins of Attica, be- 
fore the time of Pericles, there was a moon 
along with an owl: and that the owl was 
only consecrated to the moon, as the Goddess 
of wisdom, because it is a nocturnal bird, 
with broad full eyes, shining most brightly 
in the dark, like those of all good mousers, 
and because the peculiar configuration of the 
owl’s head, and especially its solemnly up- 
lifted eyebrows, impart to it much of the air 
of profound wisdom of the man in the moon, 
or of Justice Shallow himself. 

The complaint of the critic lodged against 
the poet for introducing the moon, the owl 
and the tower, seems to partake somewhat 
of the character of that of the bird in ques- 
tion. 

We are aware that itis deemed rather un- 
professional, in another forum, for the advo- 
cate to take the witness box; but, as the 
charge here made is a grave one, touching 
not only the ashes but the laurels of the dead, 
and the poet cannot himself be called upon 
to say whether in the filling up of his picture 
in the opening stanzas of his Elegy, he did 
as a “genuine lover of nature,” “ place 
himself in the scene he meant to describe”’ 
and actually write from personal experience, 
or not, we crave permission to state that the 
writer of this article is enabled in his own 
experience to realize and verify the entire 
truthfulness to nature of the poet’s discrip- 
tion, as far as several of the accessories of 
the scene are concerned. 

On a pleasant evening, last autumn, he 
was walking along the slope of one of the hills 
on the table land of the Alleghany moun- 
tains: from the brow of the hill he had 
watched the sun going down behind a distant 





mountain range in the west: Descending 
the hill on the east, he was soon within its 
shadow, deepened by the foliage of trees 
and clustering vines. Not only ‘the glim- 
mering landscape,’ but twilight itself was 
fading on the sight, when, amid “the sol- 
emn stillness” of the air, he was startled by 
the mournful hootings of an owl. Though 
not in the language of Job ‘“‘a companion 
to owls,” for he heard but one, yet wishing 
to obtain a view of the bird, he was peering 
amongst the tops of the trees, when, instead 
of the owl, he saw :— 


“ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 


slowly rising over the eastern hills and soon 
hanging her silver lamp in the sky.. Whether 
this ‘‘moping owl”? was complaining to the 
moon, of his molestation of ‘‘ her ancient sol- 
itary reign,” or not, this deponent is not ad- 
vised, nor prepared to affirm; but is strong- 
ly inclined to conjecture, that the actual wit- 
nessing of a similar scene by Gray, who 
loved ‘‘ mountains, and frequented them ;” 
or the well known habit of the owl to pipe 
his complaning notes, in solitary places, in 
the stillness of twilight, whether the moon 
be visible or invisible, may have either sug- 
gested the introduction of these embellish- 
ments of the scene depicted, or satisfied a 
poet of even his severe taste, not that “ the 
ivy-mantled tower, the moon and the owl 
were, at all events, to be introduced as fit 
accompaniments of the scene,” but that they 
would pleasantly as well as most fitly har- 
monise, not ‘“‘ with the sunset view of dis- 
tant fields,’’ but with the stillness of twi- 
light fading into and mingling with the light 
of the early moon. 

We will now take notice of the last and 
most remarkable of these cited instances of 
Gray’s artificial style and faulty taste. He 
quotes the following lines from the “ Bard,” 
and makes them the subject of comments, 
which, if not remembered, we will thank 
the reader to read again: 


“ Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath!” 


This piece of criticism, brings to mind 
Stern’s burst of indignation about ‘ the cant 
of criticism,” which he winds up by saying, 
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«I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the 
hand of that man, whose generous heart will 
give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author’s hands—be pleased he knows not 
why and cares not wherefore:’’ which may 
have suggested these lines to Kirke White: 


“Oh! I would walk 
A weary journey, to the furthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand, 
Who in the bleze ef wisdum and of art 
Preserves a lowly mind.” 


it will be doing simple justice to the poet to 
place the two lines before the reader in thear 
proper connection. 


“On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Serack the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“ Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 

O’er thee, oh king! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmers breathe ! 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or sufi Llewellyn’s lay.” 


Now, for a critic of a leading review, to call 
these two lines, ‘“‘a string of unmeaning 
words’’—and to say that ‘‘ there is absolute- 
ly nothing in them,’’ is too bad—worse than 
the meditations of Sir Jonah Barrington, amid 
the enchanting scenery and graceful marbles 
of Pére la Chaise, when adverting to his 
visit to the tomb of Abelard and Eloisa he 
thus unburdens his sensibilities: ‘‘ The most 
obvious circumstance in their ‘sad story’ 
always struck me as being—that he turned 
priest, when he was geed for nothing else, 
and she became ‘quite correct’ when op- 
portunities for the reverse began to slacken.’’ 
This is but another illustration of the differ- 
ent tastes of different people. Pope, a poet, 
puts forth all the magic of his skill, to paint 
their ‘“‘ well-sung woes ;’’ Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, a judge of the high court of Admiral- 
ty in Ireland murders the sentiment with a 
coarse fling. 

If the critical comments we have quoted 
from a learned writer for Blackwood, upon 
this splendid passage of Gray, had been 
dogmatically spoken, over a pot of ale, by a 


Vor. XX—46 


jolly green grocer, who had confined his con” 
verse with nature to occasional rambles on 
Sunday from the dusty street of his shop to 
the parks of London, or the grounds of the 
Duke of Devonshire and back again to his 
shop and his pot house, they would have 
been in good keeping with the taste and ex- 
perience of that worthy individual, and have 
possessed much of the hearty spontaneity, 
which might be expected to characterize the 
expression of his critical opinions in gene- 
ral. 

‘‘ Hearts of oak,’’ he might comprehend, 
when applied to the sturdy tars of merry 
England: but “how each giant oak and 
desert cave, sighs to the torrent’s awful voice 
beneath!” passes his philosophy. 

Even he might be so far initiated as in 
some good degree to fathom all the myste- 
ries of this extraordinary sympathy between 
the Welsh Bard and the rocks and caves and 
giant oaks! Let us suppose, that this wor- 
thy green grocer, is unfortunate in busi- 
ness,—that even his red face, ‘‘is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought’’—about 
bettering his condition; that having pined 
away his surplus fat, he shakes off his ap- 
athy and emigrates to Uncle Sam’s domin- 
ions: that, giving the go-by to Australia and 
California he neither picks up any “ nug- 
gets’ “nor a pocket full of rocks,” but, 
being prudent andindustrious, manages after 
a reasonable number of years, to gather up 
quite a snug little pile; and thinking it time 
to travel and see a little of the new country, 
he visits the “ Father of Waters’’—and sev- 
eral of his young children; and following 
some of the letter to their cradles or head 
springs in the mountains, he soon scrapes 
an acquaintance with some of the grander 
scenery of nature—with ‘“ high-climbing 
hills,” and mountains climbing higher, with 
many a ‘foaming flood” and dashing cata- 
ract, washing ‘‘the old fantastic roots’’ of 
giant-oaks waving their hundred arms aloft ; 
and becoming so well pleased with these 
minor objects of the picturesque, he never 
rests till he has climbed to the top of the 


'\«« Peaks of Otter ;” and stood, not ‘‘ wrapt 


in the solitude, of his own originality,’’ but 
in mute astonishment and delight on the 
bleak summit of Mcunt Washington—tower- 





ing above the granite hills of New Hamp- 
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shire—like the ‘‘the Father of his Coun- 
try”—a head and shoulders above all the 
other fathers of all the other countries! Our 
patriotism has betrayed us into a digression. 
Where did we leave our pupil—the green 
grocer? answer—on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington with a circle of vision, having a ra- 
dius of a hundred miles. He then pays a 
visit to Trenton Falls, and winds up with a 
terrible ducking, in groping his way to the 
“ termination-rock,”’ at the Falls of Niagara. 

Now he begins to feel some of the sym- 
pathy with nature inspired by some of her 
more striking—not to say soaking, manifes- 
tations. He is now prepared to read ‘The 
Bard.”’ And he does read it,with the dis- 
tinct understanding (how obtained we will 
not stay to inquire) that the poet is giving 
us the heated language of one of the old 
Bards of Wales, who, having survived the 
cruel order of Edward the First, upon his 
conquest of Wales, that all the Bards of the 
Country should be put to death, is standing 


“On a rock, whose haughty brow” 


overlooks the march of Edward’s army wind- 
ing its slow way :— 


“ Down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side,” 


and thus indignantly denouncing the King: 


“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 

Tho’ fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant shall avail 

‘To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears! 
Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 
O’er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ;"’ 


He (not the Welsh Bard nor the King, but 
our pupil) would now be able to comprehend 
how, under such moving circumstances, 


“Each giant oak and desert cave,” 


(if it have a drop of pity or spark of sym- 
pathy in its composition) 


“ Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath,” 





and how “the giant oaks’’(very properly, 
entering deeply into the feelings of the 
Welshman) would wave their hundred arms 
over the “ruthless King,” and, if necessary, 
breathe their revenge, “in hoarser mur- 
murs.” 

This may be said to be rather a round 
about and expensive method of teaching an 
Englishman how to appreciate the beauties 
of Gray. In reply to which we have only 
to say, that if our kind but crabbed friend in 
Edinburg, will do us the honor to descend 
from his critical chair and come over on this 
side of the water, and call on us, at 102% 
Broadway New York, we will take him to 
Trenton Falls, free of expense, and bet him 
a dozen of claret, or a tierce of Scotch ale, 
that after contemplating the Cataract and 
surroundings—from a few choice points of 
view—he will be prepared to perceive that 
after all there may be something in the words 
put by the Poet, Gray, ‘into the mouth of 
his Welsh bard !” 

We have proposed Trenton, instead of Ni- 
agara Falls, because the roar of the Cataract 
of the latter, is so loud, that it might prevent 
our friend, though he may have “the finest 
ear imaginable,’’ from hearing the sighs and 
murmurs of the oaks and caves, in response 
to the ‘‘ awful voice” of the Cataract. The 
voice of the torrent of Trenton falls is pitched 
on the proper key—and, we can assure him 
he need have no apprehension on the score 
of unpleasant local associations, Trenton 
Falls, are upon West Canada Creek, in the 
‘« Empire State” and quite a different place 
from Trenton, the capital of the State of 
New Jersey, where, on the 26th December 
1777, was fought the battle of Trenton, in 
which Washington defeated the enemy and 
made prisoners of one thousand Hessians. 

If he will come over, we will make no 
further reference to “the Hessians,’’ and 
will admit that we are rather ashamed of the 
burning of “ The Witches,’ of whom it may 
be safely affirmed that 


E’en in their ashes live their wonted fires ! 
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THE DELIGHT. 


Stern, yet beautiful the while, 

Is that old half-ruined pile, 

Like Mosaic-work the wall, 

Over which long creepers fall, 

Grim decay now half concealing, 
And again his step revealing. 
Beautiful unto the eye, 

And yet a sad mockery, 

Of what its greatness was of yore; 
That greatness Time will not restore, 


Proud the roof-tree stands aheight, 
Casements broad reflect the light 

From the quarter loved the best, 

The distant and all crimson’d west. 
The wide portal fronts it too, 

Though worn the step, who'd it renew ? 
Relic of happier ages past, 

Let it remain while it can last. 

The very names carved smoothly fair, 
(The Gordon and the Brook are there.) 
On either side the oaken door, 

Names of the dead, who come rv more, 
Are something strangely loved, and why ? 
Ask of childhood’s memory. 

There is a spell e’en from our birth, 
Binding us to our own home’s hearth, 
Making each trifle fair and dear, 

That wins alone the worldling’s sneer. 
Midway upon the upper roof, 

*Gainst storm and tempest iron-proof, 
Standeth the vane enwrought with care, 
And the wind’s-miustrel sweetly there 
Singeth his lay, now sad and low, 

Now blithly loud when breezes blow. 
The Lightning rod, the guardian true, 
When God His mercy doth renew 
With every storm,—hath near its stand 
The most secure home ever plann’d 
By timid bird; the clear-voiced wren, 
Demurely hid from human ken, 
Shelters her nestlings, one and all, 
Within the building’s outer-wall. 

At eve upon the cornice high 

She warbles forth their lullaby, 

And with each shining morn doth raise 
Her little voice’s hymn of praise. 
Close by, the bees once had their home, 
Aristocratic vagrants come 

From humble dwellings left behind, 

A loftier resting-place to find. 

But they were exiled, and a race, 

Less comely both in form and face, 
Arm’d to the teeth for ready fight, 
With little hearts of angry spite, 

The Hornets, now do hold in thrall 
Surrounding insects great and small. 


The Porch here riseth like a tower, 
Mantled with the creeper flower ; 
With narrow entrance, steps of stone, 
And iron balustrade o’ergrown 

With lichen, and by ages dim, 





Guarded by liog’s effige grim, 
Whose blood-stained mouth and wrathful eye 
Oft hath made children quail and fly. 
The dormer-windows far above, 
Boast canopies by nature wove, 
And the jagged chimney’s sides around 
Are all with bright green garlands bound. 
Beneath, the Swallow’s nest appears, . 
Gay Absentee ;—but Peeweet rears 
Her brood therein; and brownie bee 
Durst not approach her privacy. 

Adown the lower roof is seen, 
Patches of mosses freshly green, 
Nurtured by snows in winter’s time, 
And loved by showers in summer’s prime. 
And here and there in the thin soil, 
A few slight plants reward the toil, 
Of the wind’s hand that sowed the seed, 
Though each is but a paltry weed. 


And now the Eastern-gallery room, 
That fronts the rising of the sun. 
No vines are here, but all is bright, 
The poplar, locust-blossoms white, 
That slender tree, the aspen gray, 
Which trembleth so continually, 
Give it at eve refreshing shade, 
While far a landscape fair is laid 
Out to the eye,—Mount Airy stands, 
Surrounded by her manor lands, 
Their home and heritage alone, 
Line of the Lord of Avalon. 
Who once held Maryland’s green pride, 
Which Chesapeake’s broad waves divide ; 
Potomac still its border keeps, 
And his bold current downward sweeps, 
With Rappahannock to the South, 
’Till all united, reach the mouth 
Of the wide bay. Oh, fair is all 
The scenery spreading round our hall! 
The gardens with their acres wide, 
The long green plats, the slope’s smooth side, 
The wilderness of lovely trees, 
The lindens, musical with bees, 
The opening flowers—the gay bird’s song, 
Heard through the summer days so long, 
And e’en at night—at intervals 
The whippoorwill her sorrow tells. 
The mocking-bird, that changeful thing, 
Sits careless, rocked by th’ breeze’s wing, 
On the holly bough, and pours his lay 
Of wild untutored melody. 
Erst he hath sung a lightsome glee, 
But soon it soundeth wailingly ; 
Changing again to harshly shrill, 
But ending with a mellow trill, 
Like the strange rippling music-roll, 
(Seeming to bear aloft the soul,) 
Of the Wood Robin, seldom seen, 
The Hermit of the forest green. 


Where locust boughs, box green and dark, 
And sculptured stones its boundary mark, 
Once rose a Chapel years agone. 

But where is now the altar-stone ? 
The Holy Vessels, gifts of price, 
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So richly chased in quaint device ? 
Where is the Priestly minister, 
The fervent throng once gathered here ? 
All gone, all perished, passed away, 
A vestige scarcely left to say, 
* With years what varying changes come!” 
Yet thou art beautiful, my home. 
M. Li. W. H. 





‘The. Two Pupils of St. Mary of Grenoble.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 
[Translated for the Messenger.] 


Ursula, entirely renewed in her nature, 
daily triumphed over the secret inclinations 
of her heart. Triumphs known to none, but 
which, nevertheless, opened for her the 
straight and narrow path which leads to hap- 
piness. Submissively fulfilling all the filial 
duties, unless they interfered with her Chris- 
tian calling, rendering herself agreeable to 
all around her, by her amiability and good- 
ness of heart, she was truly beloved, truly 
respected by all the Berenger family, who 
congratulated themselves on having such a 
delightful acquisition to their society. M. 
de Valbois indeed rendered thanks to God 
for the wonderful change manifested day by 








day in Ursula. It was his delight to con-' 


God; and their conversations were ever| 
deeply interesting. M.de Montval was often 
present at these conversations, and often ap- 
peared to have something upon his mind 
which he longed to reveal, but without the 
power of doing so. He also felt as if living 
a new life. He also recognized in his heart 
a new principle, over which the world, with 
its deceitful vanities, had cast a thick veil: 
a veil which had been rent asunder by an) 
event still agonizing to the flesh. He also’ 
delighted in those conversations which eno- 
ble and strengthen the soul, and prepare it 


husband. 
verse with her upon the wonderful works of | 





for the enjoyment of that God, whose praises | 
will be its eternal employment. But he, | 
also, with his friend, de Valbois, had heard 
within his heart the voice of that Spirit which 
said of one in Eden, “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” And before his eyes, and by 


his side daily ministering to his wants, with 


all the feminine tenderness of a refined and 
delicate woman, was the being whom in his 
inmost soul he felt should be ‘bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh.’” Yet how could 
he dare, poor and infirm creature that he 
was, how could he dare to offer to this young 
girl, so radiant with youth, freshness and 
beauty—so richly endowed with intellectual 
and moral qualities—the wreck of a body, 
a short time ago, it is true, magnificent in 
its proportions and perfect in its form; but 
now, mutilated and disfigured to the verge 
of repulsiveness? Thus the words ever died 
upon his tongue whenever he held towards 
her his hand and moved his lips to say— 
«Will you be the companion of my pilgrim- 
age here—the beloved of my souwl—the joy 
of my life?”  Ursela, with @ woman’s in- 
stinct, had perhaps divined his feelings ; but 
that mutilated form had no charms for her— 
that sad existence pleased her not. There was 
yet enough of earth lingering around her to 
prevent her accepting what he tacitly offered. 

But M. de Montval was rich, exceedingly 
so, and Mad. Clement, who was aware of it— 
Mad. Clement, who coveted him for a son-in- 
law—failed not to display before her daugh- 
ter all the advantages to be derived by ally- 
ing herself with him. Fortunately, in such 
a union, no other evils were to be feared 
than those consequent upon a sick and infirm 
‘A mutilated and infirm hus- 
band !”’ I think I hear you cry out, young 
ladies. ‘A mutilated and infirm husband! 
What can any one do with such a being ?”’ 
You are right, children, it is a sad, a very sad 
thing; but see how ridiculous are the ideas 
of an old woman who has had some experi- 
ence of Ife. Mutilation and infirmity are 
much preferable to vice, vulgarity, or even 
selfishness. But let us return to our Ursula, 
who, young and beautiful as you, desired no 
more than you, to have the care, during a 
long life, perhaps, of a husband who had but 
one arm, but one leg, and but one eye !—yet 
with a noble, generous, tender and affection- 
ate heart. Ursula esteemed de Montval—I 
might say loved him—as a friend, however, 
not as a husband. Doubtless the brilliant 
officer who fluttered around her a short time 
ago, had greatly captivated her. But this 
poor invalid, now! she shrunk from the idea. 
Still she did not approve of her repugnance, 
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she did not seek to strengthen herself in her 
objections. No, the young Christian girl has 
other ways to follow besides her own will and 
inclinations, and Ursula felt that she had 
a sacrifice to make for her mother, and one 
which God would approve of. She felt that 
in accomplishing it, she would bestow hap- 
piness upon all around her. But that sac- 
rifice appeared beyond her strength. So long 
as de Montval spoke not, she thought not of 
asking her heavenly Father to dispose her 
heart to accept a task she still flattered her- 
self she might evade. In the meanwhile de 
Montval, more and more intimidated, dared 
not address Ursula, who increased her cold- 
ness as she perceived his desires; nor Mrs. 
Clement, whose secret inclinations he was 
not aware of, and whom he believed felt as 
her daughter did upon the subject. His heart 
was filled with sorrow; greater, perhaps, be- 
cause he had as yet but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the goodness of God and the conso- 
lations of His Holy Spirit. 


‘What is the matter, Ernest ?”’ asked his 
uncle one day, as he entered his chamber 
and saw him alone, sad and dejected, his 
head resting upon his hand. ‘ What is the 
matter? Your health is daily improving— 
you can go about, and Adrien, your aunt, 
Ursula, and myself, do all in our power to 
make your time pass agreeable, yet you are 
more dejected than ever—even when you 
profess to have that religion which this book 
teaches’’—and the old gentleman respect- 
fully laid his hand upon a bible, which lay 
open before de Montval. ‘“ My dear boy tell 
me.” 


“T will, if you promise not to ridicule 
me,” replied de Montval, affectionately ta- 
king the hand, which still remained upon 
the sacred book. 


“T ridicule you! what a heart you must 


think I possess,” said Berenger, in a tone of 


mingled anger and tenderness. 


‘“T ought to have known you better, and 
beg pardon for the expression.”’ 


‘Well, well, let me hear the cause of 


your sorrow, and we will speak of the par- 
don afterwards.” 

‘“‘T wish—what I am going to say may, 
perhaps, sound very ridiculous to you.”’ 


—‘* And in the state to which I am redu- 
ced—my pretensions’ — 

*‘ Once for all, Ernest, what are your ‘ pre- 
tensions,’ your ‘ridiculous’ wishes’—in short 
what torments you ?” 

“JT will, but”’— 

‘“ But what, nephew ?” 

« T—J—wish’”’— 

‘- You wish what? I am out of all pa- 
tience.”’ 

“He wishes to marry, sir,” said de Val- 
bois smiling, who had entered the room un- 
perceived during the conversation. 

‘¢ Indeed, Ernest ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, uncle.” 

‘¢ And doubtless, as Adrien here, a woman 
not having a sous.” 

‘«‘ Precisely so, sir,” said de Valbois, ‘ for 
it?is Miss Clement.” 

.“ What! Ursula, my adopted child ?”’ 
** Herself,’ said de Montval. 


‘‘ Poor as a rat, but amiable, and spiritual 
as an angel,” thought the old gentleman 
aloud. ‘Ernest is wealthy, why should it 
not be?” 


‘“‘ What has the lady said?’’ asked he of 
de Montval. 

* Nothing.” 

‘Nothing! What am I to understand by 
that ?” : 

‘Because I have said nothing to her on 
the subject.” 

‘« Ah, that alters the case very materially, 
and you hope to marry without saying a 
word, eh?” 

‘«T dare not.” 

“ You must dare: when one has $40,000 
or $50,000 income, one can dare, perhaps.’’ 

‘‘When one has but one arm—but one 
foot—but one eye—can he dare to say to a 
charming girl—‘ You see what Iam, will you 
accept me?’ ”’ 

‘But when one has a noble heart and 
noble fortune, be might make the essay.’’ 

“ Well, dear uncle, will you make it for 
me?” 

“Why not? I go directly to Ursula, and 
say to her in plain terms, ‘ You are poor— 
Ernest is rich: will you marry him ? ” 

“Thank you, sir, but you need not give 
yourself the trouble of going if you intend 








“ Let me hear it, I can be the judge.” 


to speak thus.” 
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‘¢‘ And what does the boy wish ?—to make 
a harangue ?” 

‘‘No; but ask in a more delicate man- 
ner.” 

‘Yes, yes, now I understand. I must go 
with a set of fine phrases and rounded peri- 
ods, to charm her ears, as, ‘ Miss you are an 
angel—(‘‘ That is the truth’’)—worthy of 
making the happiness of a noble being; I 
ask you, therefore, if you will have the con- 
descension, the affability, to make the happi- 
ness, the felicity, the joy, the glory, of my 
nephew, who is so remarkably modest, that 
he has deputed me to plead for him?’ Will 
that suit you ?”’ 

Both the young gentlemen laughed at the 
old gentleman’s pleasantries. 

Say all you wish, all I would wish you 
to say, to Miss C., and if your words can in- 
duce her to become mine, they will be wor- 
thy of being engraved upon marble in letters 
of gold.”’ 

‘f will undertake it, and I must be very 
unskilful indeed, if I cannot induce Ursula, 
charming girl, it is true, but without fortune, 


to accept the hand of the Marquis de Mont-' 


val.” 

‘*« Do not be too sanguine. J fear, indeed, 
she is not at all disposed to do so.” 

‘Her mother is a little more inclined, per- 
haps,” said de Valbois, who had closely ob- 
served the two ladies, and divined to a cer- 
tain degree the desires of each. 

“T readily believe it,” said de Berenger, 
softly tapping his chin with his fingers, and 
appearing a little dubious of his influence 
over his ward ‘“ But,’’ added he, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Mad. Clement is not 
what a mother should be—sensible, affec- 
tionate, and commanding respect—and there- 
fore can have but very little ascendancy over 
the mind of that young girl, who has—(I 
know not from whom she acquired it, truly) — 
a rectitude of judgment, and a keen percep- 
tion of right and wrong, which are truly ex- 
traordinary.” 

‘¢ How well you have portrayed her!”’ cried 
the poor invalid, his eye sparkling with such 
joy as you, my dear readers, have perhaps 


felt in listening to the praises of a beloved, 


friend. 
He arose, and forgetting the crutch so long 


and, taking his hand, would have embraced 
him if *he had dared. 

Berenger smiled upon the ardent youth, 
and tenderly pressing that poor, isolated hand, 
said, 

* Let us hope that notwithstanding all, 
Ursula will not recoil from the idea of en- 
circling thy crushed life with one flower, my 
poor boy.” 

‘‘ God will dispose her heart to do so, I con- 





fidently believe,” said de Valbois; “al- 


though I would not deceive you upon her 
'present unwillingness to comply with your 


| 


wishes, Ernest. There are great resources 
in God. He inclines all hearts to do His 
will, and I doubt not that Miss Clement 
wishes nothing, desires nothing, but to do 
His will.” 

Mad. de Berenger now entered, and being 
informed upon the subject of the conversation, 
‘she was entreated to use her influence in her 
nephew’s behalf. 

‘«‘ With all my heart will [ doit,’’ said she, 
looking sadly upon the wreck of a being 
lately so brilliant in manly beauty, ‘but I 
cannot promise you to succeed.” 

Perhaps Mad. Berenger was a better judge 
than these gentlemen of the influence which 
manly beauty possesses over a woman’s heart. 
Perhaps she recalled her own feelings in her 
-youth—what she required—what she now 
required for her daughters—and felt con- 
vinced that her nephew, endowed as he was 
‘with every great and noble quality, was not 
attractive in his present condition. She 
thought too highly of Ursula’s purity and 
delicacy of mind, for one moment to believe 
her capable of accepting de Montval’s hand 
because he was rich. But Mad. Berenger 
knew not the power of God over a soul sin- 
cerely His. 





| De Valbois paced up and down the cham- 


ber in deep meditation. At length, stopping, 
he said, ‘‘ Do you all desire to ask the bless- 
ing of God upon our wishes?” 

“TI do,” said Ernest, hastily rising. 

« Be it so,” said de Beranger. 

‘Prayer never did harm yet,” said Mad. 
de Berenger. 

They all reverently knelt—and de Valbois, 
convinced that Ursula was indeed fitted to 
be a meet companion for his friend, poured 





his faithful supporter, went up to his uncle, ‘out his heart to Him who never hears in vain, 
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and spoke with such faith and confidence in 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, that those 
who listened admired the fervency of his 
faith and love, and felt almost assured that 
his prayer would be answered. ‘ Let Thy 
will, not ours, be done, oh God—and if these 
two dear friends will walk more securely to- 
ward eternal happiness, in mutually sustain- 
ing and cheering each other, in the narrow 
path which leads to it, my God unite them by 
those sacred ties Thou didst create in Eden. 
May it be thus, oh Father, because it is good 
in Thy sight, for Jesus’ sake.” 

“ Prayer is a beautiful thing,”’ said de Be- 
renger, carefully brushing the dust from his 
knees. 

“Ttis,’’ said his lady. ‘“‘ Adrien you should 
be very happy in being permitted to speak 
so familiarly to God.” 

“It is your privilege also, my dear cousin,”’ 
replied de Valbois, affectionately. ‘‘ God| 
never sends those away who come to Him, | 
and His holy word is filled with exhortations 
to pray—pray without ceasing—assuring us 
that all we ask, in the name of Jesus, shall 
be given to us.” 

De Montval’s heart softly whispered, ‘He 
will give me Ursula.” 

Encouraged by the words of de Valbois, 
she felt less fear of Ursula’s refusing, and pro- 
posing to her husband todelay no longer their 
request, she took his arm to leave the room. 

‘‘Tf Miss Clement,’ said de Valbois, as 
they were leaving, ‘‘replies to you that she 
will ask the guidance of her heavenly Fa- 
ther on this solemn occasion, be not aston- 
ished, my dear cousins, but hope—for I am 
persuaded that God will give her to Ernest.” 

They went tothe drawing-room, and found 
Ursula engaged in some feminine occupation, 


and spoke to her on the subject which at that, 


time occupied all their hearts—even that of 
our Ursula, who could no longer disguise 
from herself the desires of de Montval, and 
had endeavored to avert the storm—or what 
she called a storm—by affecting a coldness, 
almost amounting to harshness. Mad. de 
Berenger began the subject by using many 
ambiguous expressions, and distantly allu- 
ding to the matter—a course, she thought, 
absolutely necessary in speaking to girls 


his lady, interrupted a discourse which filled 
him with impatience. 


“The fact is, here are you, Mad. Clement, 
and your daughter, and we ask you frankly, 
will you, madam, take our nephew, de Mont- 
val, for your son? and you, my dear Ursula, 
] pray you say not nay—will you take him 
to be your husband ?” 


Although Ursula was in some degree pre- 
pared for this question, she was surprised, 
and perhaps painfully affected by the words 
of de Berenger, which brought at once be- 
fore her the reality of what she had only 
contemplated in the dim and misty future. 
She was silent. As for Mad. C., who had 
never dared to hope for such fortune, her 
face was illuminated by a joyful smile—her 
eyes glittered with pleasure—and if she had 
not been restrained by some little feminine 
modesty, she would have congratulated her- 
self aloud upon her good fortune, before she 
had given her consent. 

‘“‘ Well, ladies,’’ said de Berenger, as his 
wife took Ursula’s hand, and raising her head, 
which was bent over to conceal her emotion, 
imprinted a tender kiss upon her forehead— 
‘have you any objections ? are his proposals 
beneath you?” 


“ Just the contrary,” replied Madam C., 
totally incapable of concealing her satisfac- 


tion; ‘‘ but it regards Ursula more than my- 
self.’ 


“It is possible, however, that it may de- 
pend upon both of you :—will you authorize 
Ursula to accept de Montval ?”’ 

“‘ T do with all my heart.”’ 

“ And you, Ursula, my dear daughter— 
what say you—will you enter our family ?— 
will you have my wife for your aunt, your 
second mother ?—will you take me, your old 
friend, to supply the place of the father you 
have lost ?”’ 

The words came from the old gentleman’s 
warm and loving heart; and as he finished 
speaking, he took one of her hands, and 
looked upon her so affectionately, that scarce- 
ly able to control her emotions, she arose, 
and said with solemnity, 


“I belong not to myself—I am the ser- 
vant of the Lord. May he dispose me to do 





about their marriage. But her husband, 


His will. I confess my selfish heart is not 


soon fatigued by the useless expressions of jtoo well inclined tu grant your request ; but 
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if it is the will of God that I should do so, 
He will dispose me to do it.”’ 

‘You have spoken well. Go, my dear 
daughter, and ask Him if it is His will that 
you should consent to give happiness to all 
who love Ernest, and to be the joy and sun- 
light of a life hereafter wholly darkened if 
you refuse him.” 

‘Oh say not so, my dear sir, God has in- 
finite happiness for all who love Him, and 
will not suffer M. de Montval’s happiness to 
depend upon such a poor creature as I am.”’ 

‘« It may be so, my daughter; but He may 
wish you to be the instrument.”’ 

“JT shall certainly know it, for I will ask 
Him in the name of Jesus, who has said that 
whatsoever you shall ask in my name I will 
do it.” 

She left the room less inclined than she 
could have imagined, to ask for the accom- 
plishment of God’s will, fearing it might com- 
pel her to take that step so much dreaded by 
her selfish nature. In her room upon her 
knees, her face buried in her hands, the 
young girl saw slowly pass before her the 
painful panorama of a withered life, united 
in indissoluble bonds to one once towering 
in manly beauty, but now alas! a broken 
wreck. More than ever she felt the strug- 
gling of ‘‘the two men” in her soul. The 
‘* old man’’ said no, never! What would my 
life be, confined to the couch of an invalid, 
or lending my support to assist the lame— 
linked toone whose infirmities will make him 
old before his time, perhaps peevish, exact- 
ing, and who will not endure to see a smile 
upon my lips, if these lips paled by care and 
ceaseless watching have not lest the power 
to smile. I must throw over the sweet 
spring-tide of my life, still strewn with fra- 
grant flowers, the frozen mantle of winter— 
in putting my hand, whose pulses are bound- 
ing with youth and health, into the cold and 
feeble hand of a confirmed invalid! «No, 
never!’’ and Ursula started from her knees 
without having uttered one prayer, with a 
burning brain, a discontented heart and a re- 
proving conscience. She strode up and down 
her chamber, her face covered with her 
hands, her forehead bent to the floor, over- 
shadowed by a gloomy cloud of bitter thoughts, 
her lips quivering with emotion and murmur- 
ing ‘‘ No, never’’—the last words of her men- 





ologue. Atthat moment a poor wounded bird 
fluttered through the open window and fell’ 
trembling at her feet, its little wing crushed 
under its suffering body, and panting with 
pain and terror. Ursula took it up; it was 
one of those charming little foreigners which 
have been brought from the Canaries. Es- 
caping from its cage, it had been attacked by 
a number of native birds, pitiless towards 
these spoiled pets of young girls. Too fee- 
ble to combat against such numbers, the bird 
endeavored to escape by flight, but a broken 
wing and a part of its delicate body despoil- 
ed of the beautiful yellow feathers, disabled 
it and, almost lifeless, it had fallen on the 
carpet before Ursula. Whilst seeking to 
bind the broken wing, and soothing the little 
creature by her soft caresses, the heart of 
our young friend turned to the contemplation 
of better things than those which had just 
occupied it. ‘ Poor little creature, I will care 
for you and soon you will regain your former 
beauty.’’ The bird instinctly feeling the 
presence of a friend, relieved, fondled and 
caressed, turned its bright eyes toward Ur- 
sula with an expression of tender gratitude, 
as if to express its thanks. Having bound 
the broken wing, laid it upon some soft wad- 
ding, and refreshed its little throat with a 
drop of limpid water, she began again her 
walk—but this time her eyes were raised to 
the heavens illuminated by the radiant beams 
of the sun and a ray of the ‘“ Sun of right- 
eousness with healing on his wings,’’ pene- 
trated to her heart, through the thick veil, 
the evil spirit which had gathered there. 
*« He,” thought she, ‘also needs my care. 
He, also, has need of a tender and beloved 
hand to minister to his wants, to comfort and 
cheer his lonely life—and why should I re- 
fuse to give that hand, especially if God wills 
it.”’ Atthat sentence, ‘‘ God wills it,’”’ which 
raised in former times a countless multitude 
as one man, to rush to the defence of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; so spontaneously arose the 
thoughts of Ursula to her God. ‘ Is it thy will 
my Father,” she cried, kneeling down almost 
submissive. The answer was not immedi- 
ate, but her cry had been heard, and soon 
her heart would be prepared to follow it fully. 
She arose with more calmness and going to 
the wounded bird, she tenderly smoothed the 
ruffled feathers, saying in a low, pitying tone, 
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“poor little creature, I will not abandon news of ‘ann reflection, prayer and conflict 
you,” nor “him,” perhaps added her heart.| with herself. Often at the table her friends 
She took her Bible, opened it, and her eyes | |Perceived the traces of tears upon her pale 


fell upon the 13th chapter of St. Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians. She read it de-|) 
liberately through—every word sunk into her | 


‘cheeks, and de Montval was almost in de- 
spair. How could he resign her? Howcould 


he support existence deprived of her kind 


soul. ‘ Charity is kind—beareth all thingistlend gentle ministrations, never to feel again 


hopeth all things—endureth all thingsand | 
never faileth,”’ said she, closing the book. 
“Tt is this charity which I need, this divine 
charity, to enable me to accept the happiness 
now offered to me. Oh, my Father, give it 
to me for thy dear Son’s sake.” 

Mad. Clement now entered her daughter’s 


“chamber, and having no confidence in the 


means Ursula had resorted to, she began eu- 
logising de Montval, or rather his fortune, in 
such a manner as bade fair to efface from her 
mind all the good impressions she had just 
received. ‘He is a very rich man,” said 
she. 

“Of what consequence is that to me?” re- 
plied her daughter. 

‘But it is “of great biapeetanive to me,’ 
thought Mad. C., and in enumerating his es- 
tates, his castles, his income, she sought to 
dazzle her child’s imagination ; for notwith- 
standing the change manifest in Ursula, her 
mother, wholly given up to the pleasures of 
the world, was incapable of comprehending 
it. She exhausted the list of pleasures Ur- 
sula would command through de Montval’s 
wealth. She said, as if in despair of suc- 
cess, and in a mocking tone—“ He is as pious 
as you are,—you could pray together and 
read the Bible all day long if you wished it. 
He is amiable, gentle, and has a noble heart.” 

“ That is true,”’ thought her daughter, “he 
has a noble heart—Oh how far superior to 
mine! He is like a flower bruised in the 
morning of its existence, and can I selfishly, 
ruthlessly, thrust it aside, unmindful of the 
fragrance it yet exhales?” Her supplicating 
eyes were turned to heaven—her heart cried, 
“Ts it thy will, my Father?” “But Oh! he 
is but a wreck of what he once was,” added 
that poor heart, again cast down and almost 
overwhelmed at the great sacrifice required 
of her. 

Mad. C., seeing that expression of suffer- 
ing, and fearing her cause lost, flung herself 
out of the room in disdainful silence. 
Several days were thus passed by Ursula— 


the contact of that soft and delicate hand, 
which ever seemed to bring something of 
health and happiness in its touch—to hear 
no longer that soothing voice which gave 
him strength to suffer, and raised his soul 
from earth to heaven. The only boon he 
asked to gild his rayless life—could it be de- 
niedhim? But he would hope. Mr. de Val- 
bois alone saw the conflict in Ursula’s mind, 
and awaited, patiently, the time when she 
would bow even with happiness to the will 
of God—and be to Ernest all his soul de- 
sired. 

At length one morning, when her friends 
had assembled in the breakfast room for their 
morning repast, Ursula came in with a happy 
’|face—an affectionate smile playing around 
her beautiful mouth—her blue eyes sparkling 
with a gentle joy, and walking directly to 
Ernest, she put both of her hands in his— 
saying in a trembling tone, ‘‘M. de Montval 
Iam yours! May our Father grant it may 
be for His glory, for your happiness, and our 
eternal welfare.” 

Ss. S. C. 

Columbus, Georgia. 





SLEEP VERSES. 


The following lines are remarkable as having been 
composed during sleep and written immediately upon wa- 
king. They come to us from one of the most eminent 
and gifted men in the Seuth.—[Ed. Sou. Lit Mess. 


Twilight’s soft hues adorn the dying day 
But thou, more soft than they! 

Bright are the glories of the morning star, 
But thou art fairer far. 

Within the circlets of thine eyes I see 

All that gives hope and happiness to me. 


Spring decks the woeds and fields with flow’ rets gay, 
But thou, more blithe than they! 

Aud e’en beyond the genial summer warm 
I find thy glowing form. 

Nor autumn’s ripened treasures rich and rare 

Can with the sweetness of thy charms compare. 


“© 
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Young Years of an Old Schoolmaster. 


‘Pa, where is my doll?” asked my little 
girl. 

‘‘In heaven,” replied a youthful uncle. 

‘* Have you ever been in heaven, pa ?”’ 

‘* No, my child.” 

But, pa, where Aave you been?” 

“In Algiers, my child.” 

“In Algiers?” cried out the girl’s pretty 
aunt, as fond of a good story as the child 
of its universal American food—a stick of 
candy, ‘‘In Algiers? And where did you 
see it first ?”’ 

‘‘On board a French steam frigate, my 
dear, with a storm without anda storm within, 
for I was very sea-sick.”’ 

‘Qh, please, old gentleman, tell us some- 
thing about Algiers, and the Arabs, and the 
Moorish women, and the pretty Jewesses, 
and the way they dress, and the’ — 

Why, I was compelled to say something, 
or a perfect avalanche of questions would 
have rolled down upon me, and who can an- 
swer a woman’s questions when she once 
begins to ask—how do they dress? So I 
surrendered at once and told my little story 

I was once a soldier. All Europe was 
quiet and at peace. In Algiers alone was 
fighting to be had, and what does a soldier 
love better than fighting, unless it be talking 
about it? It was the last night at Toulon, 
where we were to embark for Africa. Has 
it not a strange sound, to speak of going to 
Africa, as we go from one State to the other? 
As to sleeping, nobody thought of it. We 
sat, some twenty of us, on the terrace of a 
villa, the whole city and the broad harbor 
before us. Some friends of ours, who re- 
mained behind, gave us a parting-supper. 
The night was glorious with its bright moon- 
light. A gentle breeze brought us the sweet 
fragrance of a thousand jessamines and myr- 
tles at our feet. We laughed, we sang, we 
thought of those at home. A young officer, 
who is under orders to march, is always happy. 
Still, even the gayest Frenchman had a sha- 
dow flitting across his smiling features, now 
and then. 

There was a faint streak of rosy red in 
the East, when a gun was fired, and, as by 
enchantment, a large boat appeared at the 





foot of the terrace. Arm in arm, voice 
joined to voice, we marched down to the 
little wharf. Once more, Farewell, fare- 
well, friends !—and the shrill whistle of the 
boatswain was heard. The twelve broad 
oars of our boat sank into the dark, reddish 
water, and like an arrow we shot away from 
Toulon, from France, from Europe. 

A few minutes brought us to the frigate. 
Broad steps led up to the deck of the huge 
ship. There, nothing but tumult, confusion, 
despair. A score of navy and army officers 
of all ranks, two hundred soldiers in various 
uniforms, who returned to their regiments in 
Algiers, and a dozen Arabs, who had gazed* 
at the wonders of Paris, formed the male 
part of the population of this floating village. 
But they made no noise, caused no confusion. 
That was the work of a few ladies, wives of 
officers, who followed, with their children, 
their husbands to Africa. What questions 
and what answers !—where was this box and 
that baby; the large bundle and the little 
package in brown paper? Surely the par- 
rot could not have flown back to the city ? 
The officers and sailors looked grim enough 
as they pushed their way through the crowd, 
impatient at the incessant questions and de- 
mands. ‘God knows, I would rather take 
aboard a hundred head of cattle than ten 
such women,”’ said, with little of French 
gallantry, a sunburnt sailor. He had his ex- 
cuse, though; for around him stood these 
ladies, watching each bandbox and each bun- 
dle, as he gently lowered it dowa into the 
hold, and begging, urging, insisting that this 
must not be hurt and that not turned over. 
I thought he bore it wonderfully well, but 
then he was a Frenchman. 

The midshipmen alone enjoyed,the fun of 
the thing. In their little roundabouts hey 
ran, like will-o’-the-wisps, to and fro, and 
seemed to delight in adding to the confusion. 
But they were truly great in answering ques- 
tions. An old lady inquired anxiously where 
her lapdog was to sleep? A little, bright- 
eyed fellow of hardly sixteen, overflowing 
with humor and fun, bowed most politely 
and assured her gravely that all dogs on 
board were put into a chicken-coop and 
hoisted to the topmast. The poor lady pushed 
her ugly poodle in her muff, and I verily fear, 
would have told a fib rather than expose her 
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dog to such a fate. Another boy assured an 
enormously fat sutler, who ventured for the 
first time from terra firma, that nothing was 
better against sea-sickness than swallowing! 
a goodly portion of tar. ‘It is not very 
pleasant, to be sure, but then it is a certain 
cure,” added the little rascal with the gra- 
vest mien in the world. 

It was a pleasure to see, however, how | 
rapidly all the luggage disappeared. It is, 
true that some bandbox might have changed | 
from the oval to the square, and some spring | 
bonnet might not have reached Algiers ex- 
actly as it left Paris. But here is the boat 
with the mail; there come the government 
despatches, and the pilot appears on the little 
passage between the two wheel-boxes. Ten 
active sailors run quickly around the capstan 
to raise the weighty anchor; the powerful 
ship turns slowly, and now the gigantic’ 
wheels, driven by six hundred horse power, 
suddenly turn, the white foam rises high 
all around, and the frigate’s: sharp bow cuts 
through the dark waves. Like a fiery ball 
the sun stood already high above the hori- 
zon, when our guns thundered their farewell 
and the batteries on shore replied courteous- 
ly. ‘ Adieu, la France!’ was heard from a) 
thousand lips, and fair hands waved a last| 
good-bye to anxious friends on the wharves. 
Among the soldiers aboard, there were some 
thirty who belonged to a glee-club, and soon 
we heard their fine manly voices rise in a' 
powerful chorus. It was first the well-known 
Chant du depart, and then the Marseillaise. 
Some officers of hizh rank stole away—they 
must not hear the Marseillaise. But in Al- 
giers itis heard everywhere. Its power is| 
perfectly magical. Even when the soldiers 








have marched all day long in the burning’ 
heat of an African sun, when they can hardly 
drag along their weary limbs, two or three | 
voices will begin the Marseillaise, others join, | 
one by one, and soon the step grows more’ 
firm and rapid, and, for a time at least, all 
signs of exhaustion have disappeared. 

The wind was against us, almost due South- 
west. Still, the pilot had left us, and the 
shores of France looked like a faint purple 
line, which the naked eye but barely distin- 
guished from the deep blue waters. Soon 





this last trace of land also disappeared, and 


we were on the open sea. Inthe mean time|the sea, whilst the other turned high in the 


the passengers had quietly settled down and 
each one had his own place. Right narrow 
it often was, to be sure. The poor soldiers 
especially, fared badly. They had to camp 
on deck; but with the usual skill and the 
cheerfulness of French soldiers, they had 
soon made themselves as comfortable as 
could be done. Casks and boats were piled 
up, until they formed a barricade high enough 
to shelter them against the violent wind; 
others took huge pieces of oil cloth, such as 
is used to cover merchandise, and made low 
tents. The knapsack as pillow, the blanket 
as bed, and their long gray coat as cover, 
they thought themselves quite comfortable. 
And what songs and what bursts of laughter 
were heard in that corner ! 

But when breakfast time came and a thick 


bread soup with peas, was carried in, accom- 


panied by an ample provision of cheap, but 
excellent Provengal wine, the joy and hap- 
piness of the men seemed to be perfect. 
Our people in the cabin, also, were as yet 
in a tolerably good humor. Frenchmen are 
admirable companions abroad. Unpretend- 
ing and courteous, they lay aside all cere- 
mony and stiffness. We had not made ten 
miles before we were all well enough ac- 
quainted. The ladies especially showed 
themselves very agreeable and did great 
honor to the high reputation of French wo- 
men in this respect. Unfortunately we had 


asad enemy on board. One by one, gentle- 


men and ladies turned pale, complained of 
headache and certain strange feelings, and 
disappeared in their berths. Soon the greater 
part of the company had deserted us, and 
only a few officers and the very handsome 
wife of a captain of engineers, who had 
twice accompanied him to the West Indies, 
stood their ground. The wind had grown 
very violent and the sea was quite high ; the 
huge vessel labored very heavily through the 
deep troughs and over the high waves. 

In the afternoon the wind veered round 
to the West and soon increased to a gale. 
The frigate made but little headway and 
staggered, lumbering, along. Officer and 
helmsman were lashed on, for it was almost 
impossible to stand on the slippery deck. 
The engines worked furiously, but with little 
effect. Often one wheel was buried deep in 
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tiful. Dark as the night was, the waves; 
shone bright as they rolled, quick as light-| 


ning, one over another, or rose to a tower-| was still dead in our face. 


ing height. 
deep night ; above, the furious winds lashed 
their tops into long shiny stripes and drove. 
the white foam through the howling air. 

It was a sadder sight in the cabin. There 


they lay groaning and sighing ; and between, | tants. 


air. The rage of the’ sea was terribly beau-? stopped to renew our stock of coal. 





The 
storm had nearly exhausted the usual allow- 
ance for the whole passage, and the wind 
The boat that 


Below, all was darkness and brought the coals, furnished us also with su- 


perb oranges and other fruit, which were 
rapidly bought up. One by one the passen- 
gers reappeared; hidden places and un- 
known corners sent forth their late inhabi- 
Pale and exhausted they tottered 


danced the chairs ; and the hanging lamps, | across the deck ; but a few minutes sufficed, 


swaying to and fro, threw a fitful light on the, 
melancholy scene. Still worse was it below, 
where the poor soldiers, driven from the wet, 
exposed deck, were stowed away. Side by, 
side they lay close to each other, hardly able’ 


to breathe, and fearfully reminding one of each other. 


the lower decks of a slaver. But what is 


that light in the corner ? 


‘brought life and laughter back to all. 
escaped from the distressing disease, and cer- 


A drum—on the. 


and the proverbial vivacity of Frenchmen 
Hardly 


tain to be victimized once more before many 
‘hours, they laughed and chatted and teased 
Each one had his story to tell, 
‘and all bore it good humoredly—to be, fora 
time, the butt of others. Even the poor sol- 





drum a miserable rushlight, and—can it be ?—) diers crept forth from their hole, built their 
a pair of dice! There sat the old boatswdin, Camp as before, and soon sang again the fa- 
who had brought us on board, and a gray-| vorite airs of the army. 

headed sergeant of the Foreign Legion, and|' We started once more, after a few hours’ 
regardless of storm and danger, of the suf- rest, and, alas! what a change! Just now 








ferings of others, and the mephitic vapors. 


around them, they played and played for 
hours. They knew of nothing but of the 
handful of dirty copper coins they held in 
their hands, and had eyes only for the dice. 


before them. 
had ! 


looked grim and stern on the drum! What 


storms and passions had drawn those deep, 


deep furrows, and still played with his fierce 
features! He looked as if he would play, 
as the old legend has it, with the devil him- 


What a face the old sergeant. 
How his weather-beaten countenance 


all was gayety, laughter and enjoyment, and 
now no trace is left ; sighs and groans are 
heard again in all directions. Not a dozen 
of us appeared at table, but a merry set we 
were. The ship rolled heavily, and to hold 
a plate was no small jugglery ; we sat all 
with our napkins tied round our necks, and 
the fair Parisian alone kept us company. 
There was, you may think, little honor done 
to the table; but we enjoyed the superb cof- 
fee, given after dinner in French fashion, 
though prepared in the Eastern manner ;— 


self, for his soul. ‘black and hot. For a moment we were 
Close by the huge chimney on deck, on all threatened with an attack as unexpected 
the weatherside, I lay down, wrapped up as fierce ; the fat sutler broke into the cabin, 
in my old horseman’s cloak ; and biting my and such a sight! The man was in despair— 
teeth together, I passed the night miserably. he had followed the midshipman’s advice 
enough. The sun rose—but what was that and swallowed the eook’s ladle full of tar! 
tome? The breakfast bell rang—I cursed A Homeric laughter alone saved us, and 
breakfast, all meals—the very idea of eating. little sympathy, I am sorry to say, did we 
Heavenborn man to feed like the brute! feel for the poor fellow. 
What humiliation! It was so all day with I spent my night again on deck. The 
me. Then the wind lulled, the sea grew wind had gone down, and a warm, pleasant 
calmer, and I changed my views of man and air fanned my burning cheeks. I was still 
his whole duty. but half awake, when I heard the officer on 
Before us, in the bright glare of the set-| watch quietly say, ‘“‘ There is the lighthouse 
ting sun, rose the high peak of Majorca. The of Algiers!’’ I rose instantly ; the obliging 
island itself was hid by the high waves. Late lieutenant lent me his telescope, and there, 
at night we reached Port Mahon, where we far away, just above the dark waves, shone like 
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a bright star the dark red light of Algiers—the riously did they tear them in their struggle 
first sign of Africa. Deep, dark night,rested for our luggage. The wild eyes rolled sO 
yet upon the agitated sea; but the air was fiercely in their dark faces, the white teeth 
mild and gentle, and the stars sparkled with shone so furiously, they hissed and barked 
glorious brilliancy above us. Nolonger con-| and yelled at each other with such passion, 
tending with adverse winds, we dashed rap- that they seemed hardly men, and strange 
idly through the water, and the red light feelings overcame us at the sight of these 
grew brighter and brighter. Now the sky our fellow beings. The lady whom! had 
also began to redden in the East ; first a faint promised to take into town, pressed my arm 
pink light stole gently over the dark sea; anxiously and not without fear, whilst a 
then it rose, it deepened, it brightened, and young lieutenant, familiar with the scene, 


soon the whole horizon wasin ablaze. There 
before us lay the coast of Africa; over it ° 
rose the brilliant white of the town in strong 
relief on the dark purple of the back ground ; 

and high up into the pure blue sky, ‘with its 


parodied my former feelings, and said: 
‘ How beautiful is the Orient, how charming 
Algiers!’? Then he used his hands and feet 
-unsparingly upon the nearest men, seized 
five or six of the strongest, and pointed at 


rosy light, the Atlas mountains raised their the trunks and boxes which they were to 


sharp-pointed peaks. 


carry to our hotel. ‘‘ Now come,”’ he added, 


The sun rose and soon gilded the whole su-| ‘‘ you need not trouble yourself any farther 


perb picture before us House upon house, | 
and street upon street, the town spread up 
from the low coast to the very top of the steep, 


mountain. The whole a brilliant, dazzling’ 
white mass; the thin black lines of the nar-, 


row streets, dividing it here and there, like 


the cells of a beehive. Immense low cones) 


rose now and then above ‘the large, silent’ 
mass, and by their sides the light, graceful | 
minarets of ahundred mosques. High above 
all, where the town sharpens into a point, 
lay the gigantic Cassuba, the former palace 
of the Dey of Algiers, with its vast terraces 
and thousand cupolas and towers. On its 
highest point waved the Tricolor of France in 
the bright light of the morning sun. And 
what gorgeous colors all around! Before us 
the Mediterranean with its ever changing, 
ever beautiful, gold and scarlet hues; far in 
the back ground the proud Atlas with its 
snow-covered peaks and massive, deep pur- 
ple ranges. Where the white houses ended, 
a rich, brilliant green appeared, and from the 
midst of thick groves rose the high, slender 
palms of the Orient. 

The frigate lay at anchor ; a hasty pressure 
of the hand, a hearty farewell and a hun- 
dred small boats carried us in a few minutes 
to the Molo of the harbour. In an instant 
we were surrounded by faces and costumes 
such as the wildest fancy could not invent. 
Like fierce, starved wolves they fell upon us ; 
hundreds of black and brown, half naked 
men. A few rags were all they had and fu- 





‘about your luggage.”’ A few steps brought 
us to the harbor gate, which leads into the 
interior of the city. 

A narrow, winding street, with lofty white 
houses on either side, no windows or bal- 
conies to break the monotony. All the more 
gay and brilliant was the crowd through 
which we made our way. Gentlemen in 
Parisian costumes with straw-colored gloves 
and the gold eye-glass skilfully inserted in 
the hollow of the eye, pushed through a 
crowd of Arab porters in their ragged 
bournous, once white, but now, alas! any 
color but that. There comes the French 
Colonel on his magnificent horse, with its 
showy trappings, and by his side climbs a 
poor little donkey painfully up the mountain, 
more that half hidden by the mass of long- 
leaved vegetables, with which he is laden! 
A troop of Moorish women, face and form 
concealed in long white clothes, walk slowly, 
like a funeral procession, to their bath. 
They are laughed at by some French female 
sutlers in their short blue gowns with bright 
metal buttons, their light straw hats and 
long black hair, coquettisly braided with 
three colored ribbons. We turn, and a low 
Moorish gateway opens: a glance shows us 
a fountain, with palms and cactus around, 
low, shady arcades, and—a French waiter, 
the snow-white napkin on his arm. 

Thus it was, that I first saw Algiers. 
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To My Sister F--- on Her Birthday. 


I cannot come with costly gifts, 
To greet thy natal day ; 

Or tender aught more rich than this,— 
A brother’s simple lay ; 

And yet this simple, artless lay, 
A treasure doth unfold, 

More precious far, | ween, to thee, 
Than jewels wrought of gold. 


It brings the earnest prayer of one 
Who never bows the knee 

Before a daily throne of grace, 
Without a prayer for thee— 

It bears the love that glows within 
A brother’s faithful heart— 

A tie of twining tenderness, 
That death alone shall part. 


May God, my sister, grant to thee 
Yet many more such days, 

And each recurring year call forth 
A richer gush of praise. 

May life now bend above thy path 
Like one long summer day, 

Whose light shall linger long on earth 
Before it fades away. 


And though the gathering cloud at times 
With tears may drench thy path, 

May soon the wreathing rainbow speak 
Of Mercy, not of wrath; 

And then when days of earthly life 
No more to thee are given, 

May thy last day on earth but be 
Thy birth-day into heaven. 





THE BUNCH OF JESSAMINES, 


BY ELMA SOUTH. 


“ There is no anguish like the hour 
Whatever else befall us, 

When one the heart has raised to power 
Asserts it but to gall us.” 





Last night there fell from my Bible these 
jessamines. The colour has forsaken them, | 
and they are perfumeless; but they carry 
me back to Carolina’s glorious woods, in the 
early spring time, when every tree is hung 
with fragrant festoons, and the breath of the 
the balmy air is as thatof Araby. Years 
have passed by, with their varied changes, 
since these flowers, now so withered, were 
gathered in all their fragrant loveliness ; but 
the story connected with them, remains as 
fresh upon memory’s page, as on the day it 





was first imprinted there. 


In the spring of 18— I went to pass some 
time in the country with Belle Montrose. 
She was a beautiful, high spirited girl; en- 
thusiastic in her feelings, and generous in 
her impulses. 

I found her engaged to one, whom she 
professed to love with all the fervor of her 
nature, but over whom she exercised a petty 
tyranny quite foreign to woman’s nature, 
Secure-in the knowledge that she was be- 
loved, she heeded _ not the reproachful glan- 
ces with which her admirer regarded her ; 
and every fresh triumph of power incited 
her still further. 

There was one who viewed her with gen- 
uine sorrow, and would shake her head very 
reprovingly at the young and lovely tyrant. 
This was the maiden aunt of Belle, who in- 
formed me, that through this same unhappy 
propensity, she, herself had lost the love of 
the only one that she had ever felt a dispo- 
sition to marry. We sat in the drawing 
room one lovely moonlight evening, while 
Belle and her lover were pacing arm in arm 
the jessamine-twined piazza ; and as the low- 
toned voices of the young couple reached 
us, through the open window, the old lady 
told me her love history. 

‘‘Women are too prone, my dear,” she 
said, ‘‘to trifle with their own happiness ; 
they sport ofttimes on the edge of a preci- 
pice, and know it not. In my girlish days, I 
loved one; who to my young imagination 
seemed endowed with every manly grace. 
I was giddy and thoughtless, and deemed it 
a delightful thing to have such absolute pow- 
er over any human being as I possessed 
over Edward Greenville.” 

Edward Greenville! Istarted. Dear me; 
he was the fattest, meriest old man of my 
acquaintance ; and to think that he was the 
hero of a romance. But why did Miss 
Becky tell me the name? for now I could 
but think of the good natured fat old man, 
seeming so happy, with his equally fat wife. 
In vain I tried to close my eyes upon the 
vision, and fancy a thin, pale youth the hero 
of Miss Becky’s story, but the portly form 
of the Edward Greenville of the present, 
would appear, and thus, for, me all the ro- 
mance of the story was destroyed and I 
was rude enough to laugh outright. 

‘My dear, you have never loved, or you 
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could not thus laugh,” said Miss Becky, re- 
provingly. 

‘No, dear Miss Becky,’’ I answered, 
-‘pardoa me, I was only thinking what a 
fat lover you had.” 

‘He was not always thus,’ said Miss | 
Becky, gravely, ‘time has wrought sad 





changes in both of us. I was then a gay: 
hearted girl, and as I was. telling you, loved 
Edward Greenville with all the warmth of 
first love. One evening, we attended a 
party, I had promised to dance the first dance 
with him, but when the time arrived, I 
changed my mind, and danced with another. 

‘Well, never mind, Becky, you must 
dance the next set with me,” said Edward, 
good-naturedly. My partner seemed amused, | 
and said “ you dare not try him thus again.’ | 

‘Dare not; those words roused my pride , 
of power, and I said, ‘I dare do any thing, | 
and will dance with you the remainder of 
the evening.”’ I signified my intention to 
Edward; he looked grieved, but simply ob- 
served, ‘‘ very well, if it is your pleasure.”’ 

‘‘T wish you to make me a promise, too,” 
I said, ‘‘ do not dance at all this evening.” 








He looked astonished, but promised, and) 


took his seat, to watch the dancers. I 
turned triumphantly to my companion, and 
asked, ‘‘is he not obedient?”’ 

‘« Ah,” was the reply, “ you are tyrannising 
unmercifully over a loving heart; depend 
upon it, it is a dangerous experiment, and if 
it does not entirely sever, will certainly 
weaken the chain of love.” 

* You are mistaken,’’ I said, ‘ it links the 
chain closer,”’ 

“ But alas; on the morrow, I rceeived a 
few short lines, that sealed my fate forever ; 
they said, ‘It is better that we part; for the 
woman who uses her power over a loving 
heart in small matters, will most likely ty- 
rannize in great, and with such there can be 
no happiness.”’ 

‘That was all. I read my sentence and 
felt that I deserved it. Tears and entrea- 
ties were vain. Edward Greenville wanted 
a wife who would not only love and honor, 
but obey, and I had exhibited only a dispo- 
sition to rule. 

‘Thad truly loved him, therefore I could 
marry no other ; and I would, if possible, save 
Belle from the same wretched iate.”’ 


Dear me, I thought, as I glanced at the 
pale features of the old lady, looking so still 
and solemn in the moonlight, who ever 
dreamed of a fat man being so inexorable. 

The next afternoon, accompanied by the 
lively Belle, Miss Becky and I went to walk. 
It was a lovely afternoon ; not a cloud floated 
in the clear azure above, and the soft breath 
of the wind was laden with the perfume of 
the Carolina jessamine. The woods were 
beautiful; the golden sunshine 


“was patching 
And streaming and streaking across 
The gray green oaks; and catching 
By its soft brown beard, the moss.” 


Wild with the buoyant spirits of happy youth, 
Belle flew rather than walked, and reached 
the halting spot while Miss Becky and I 


,/ were still wending our way through the fra- 


grant woods. 

We found her seated beneath a tree that 
grew on an elevation of ground, at the foot 
of which ran a creek. 

“ Dear me,”’ she said, as we slowly as- 
cended the steep, ‘‘ how long you were in 
coming.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Miss Becky, “light 
spirits make light footsteps, and hope and 
love accelerated yours.”’ 

«And what retarded yours, Aunt Becky ?”’ 

‘Age and sorrowful memories my dear.” 

«And yours Elma?”’ 

‘Neither sorrowful memories, nor age, 
Belle,’ I replied, ‘“ but a desire to loiter 
among the jessamines.”’ 

‘«‘ Jessamines !’’ she exclaimed, why on 
the other side of this creek they grow in 
charming profusion, looking like a shower of 
stars, and I intend to twine a wreath of them 
in my hair this evening.” 

‘‘ How will you get them?’’ J asked. 

‘‘T will make Henry cross the creek, 
and gather them,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘In what way will your lover cross the 
creek, my dear?” asked Miss Becky, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. 

‘« By the simple process of swimming, Aunt 
Becky ”’ 

« Swimming, my love? you are jesting.”’ 

‘‘ No Aunt Becky, he loves me, and it will 
give him pleasure to comply with my re- 
quest.” 
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‘You will surely not put his love to such 
a cruel test,’”’ I said. 

‘*T wish to show you my absolute power, 
Elma.” 

* Dear Belle, I entreat you to do no such 
thing. Ido not wish to witness so revolt- 
ing an exhibition. If you really possess such 
power, you will show more true wisdom by 
never exhibiting it.” 

“Belle,” said Miss Becky, anxiously, “let 
my fate be a warning, and be wise in time.” | 

At that moment Henry Sommers made his 
appearance and as he ascended the steep, 
Belle went up to him, and said, as she placed 
her hand affectionately on his arm, ‘“ Will) 
not a man do any thing for the woman that 
he loves ?”’ 

“True love is always unselfish, dear'! 
Belle,’ was the reply, ‘and counts no sacri- | 
fice too great for the beloved one.’’ | 

‘‘Yes,”’ I said eagerly, ‘if it tends to her 
well being; but when sacrifices are de-. 
manded, merely to gratify a love of power, 
the most devoted affection is justified in re- 
belling.”’ 

I spoke warmly, for I saw that Belle was 
bent upon putting his love to more than mor- 
tal test, and I trembled for the consequences. 
But, alas! my words were powerless; for 
Belle looked at me, with a most provoking 
smile, and turning to Henry Sommers, said, 
“ Do you see that cluster of jessamines on 
the other side of the creek? to night, in my, 
hair I wish to place a wreath of those starry 
beauties, will you get them for me?” 

“ How can J, Belle ?’”’ was the question. 

*¢ Swim across the creek.” 

I looked at the young lover to see the 
effect of these words, and shall never forget 
his look of astonished incredulity as he said, 
‘Dear Belle, you jest surely.” 

‘Leander crossed the stormy waves of 
the Hellespont for his Hero, and surely you 
can cross this little stream for me.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ was the answer, ‘*‘ Leander crossed 
the Hellespont to hold communion with his 
love, and J would go through the same for 
mine; but surely, when there lies at your 
very feet what you covet, you would not 
have me make a sacrifice, to give you what 
can be obtained without.” 

«* And such is man’s love,” said Belle, 





with heightened color; “call upon him to, 


give up one darling pleasure; to make one 
sacrifice, and you put his affection to a test 
that it cannot stand. ‘Smite’ on his ‘ chord 


of self,’ and instead of its ‘ passing in music 


out of sight,’ it gives forth but jarring and 
inharmonious sounds. Byron was right, 


‘Ia aught that tries the heart, how few withstand the 
proof.’ ”’ 


Henry Sommers looked at the speaker 
with astonishment—one moment he stood 
irresolute, then said, ‘‘ Belle, do you still wish 
me to go?” 

‘No, no’’ I said eagerly. 

‘ Belle, my darling,” implored Miss Becky, 


| ** say no—remember the past.”’ 


Proud and erect stood Belle; her eye 
flashed, andthe color deepened to a crimsou 
glow on her beautiful cheek, as she con- 
fronted her pale, but resolute lover. He 
looked at her long and eagerly; her eye 
quailed not. ‘Shall I go, Belle?’ he again 
said. 

Miss Becky sprang to her feet, and laid a 
heavy hand on the young girl’s arm. My 
heart beat wildly; and I listened intently for 
the coming answer. 

Slowly the coral lips unclosed, and from 
between them came sternly out the word, 
“Go.” 

’Twas done ; in a moment the young lover 
sprang into the water, and the spray dashed 
over him, as he made the plunge. On he 
swam until the opposite shore was gained, 
and plucking the fatal flowers, through the 
water retraced his way. We watched him 


‘eagerly from the shore; proud and erect 


still stood Belle, but her hand was pressed 
against her heart, to still its rapid beatings. 
Pale as a statue stood Miss Becky, with her 
long bony fingers encircling the arm of the 
young girl, and her tall form, looking still 
taller against the clear, blue sky. Cowering 
on the bank I sat with a vague sense of com- 
ing evil. At length the swimmer gained the 
shore, and jumping to the bank, stood before 
Belle. He placed the jessamine wreath. from 
which dripped the crystal water, at her feet, 
and said, ‘‘ The flowers are yours, but if you 
love me, you have bought them at a fearful 
price; and when you twine them in your 
dark hair to night, look at their starry beau- 
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ties, and remember you have purchased them 
at a sacrifice of love.”’ 

’Twas over; he was gone—and perfectly 
stunned we stood, gazing down at the fatal 
flowers. 

« Let us go,” said Belle, in a hoarse voice. 

Mechanically I picked up the wreath, that 
was lying at her feet, and sadly we walked 
back to the house. 

That night I placed the flowers in my 
Bible, where they have ever since remained, 
a memento of woman’s power, and alas! of 
woman’s folly. 





MYRILLA. 
From my Cousins. 
BY M. LL. W. H. 


“ The girl was dying—youth and beauty—all 
Men love, or woman boast of, were decaying, 

As one by one life’s finest flowers did fall 

Before the touch of Death—who seemed delaying, 
As though he’d not the heart at once to call 

The maiden to his home.”"—Barry Cornwall. 


Yes she is fading—for the rose 

Bleom from her cheek has passed ; 
Those eyes where sunbeams did repose 
Are lustreless at last. 

Each wasted feature doth declare, 

The sufferings she has known, 

As there she lies, the young and fair, 
Beloved, and loving one. 


Kind hands the hair have pressed aside, 
Which hung dishevelled down : 

Once she had deck’d in maiden pride, 
Those ringlets bright and brown. 
Sweet lips that once so gaily smiled, 
And red as rubies were, 

That frowns from every brow beguiled ; 
Now white rose buds they are. 


All hushed in silence is the room; 

A shadowy light doth fall 

Upon her couch, her flowers soft bloom, 
The pictures on the wall. 

Amidst the stillness, a dark form 

Is seated tearlessly 

Beside her, watching for the storm 

He fears will blast the tree. 


Friends scan him with fixed look intense, 
For his good skill of yore, 

Guided by God's kind Providence, 

Has saved when hope was o’er. 


Vou. XX—48 





There’s not the murmur ofa sigh, 
Nor doth a slight limb stir 

Which can escape his ear and eye, 
Lent wholly unto her. 


All quietly his hand is pressed 

Upon the wrist of snow, 

Whose faint pulsations yet attest 

Life’s current rolling slow. 

Stern hath he seemed, and schooled his eye, 
Lest its wild light reveal, 

The light of inward agony, 

Which fain he would conceal. 


That which a mother’s tenderness 
Would prompt, he well has done, 
Though not a word his lips express 
White as the sufferer’s own. 

He never yet had dared to look 

His heart of hearts within, 

Efforts of others will net brook, 
His confidence to win. 


But he has loved her, from the hour 
He saw her as a child 

In her own home, the youngest flower, 
Amid her brothers wild. 

And she has felt how fearlessly 

She could to him impart, 

Her sorrows and her girlish glee, 

For she can read his heart. 


Changes and grief have been since then, 
She has no father now, 

No tender mother’s touch again 

May soothe her aching brow. 

She has no brother who might be, 

A fortress in her need, 

No gentle sister’s sympathy,—~ 

Alone she is indeed. 


Alone and poor—but God was left 
Her comfort to supply— 

Of kindred, fortune, home bereft, 
Still the all seeing Eye 

Watched over her through every ill, 
Courage and succour gave,— 
Though dying she appears, yet still 
His love and power can save. 


Can save—doth save—there is a change, 
This breathing soft and low, 

Has lost the interruptions strange 
Which marked an hour ago. 

Awakening life is in her eyes, 

Those eyes of love and faith, 

God has the fearful shade dispelled 

Of the Destroyer—Death. 


Within the little silent room 

Joy’s radiance you can trace— 

The Angel Hope, but just has come, 
The darkness to efface. 

I read a life of happiness 

For them is held in store, 

And an Eternity of bliss, 

When time shall be no more. 
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The Nineteenth Psalm. 


A writer in the March number of the Mes- 
senger, indites an epistle to Mr. Thompson, 
with which he encloses a version of the 19th, 
Psalm, by Dr. Stennett, which he informs us, 
is much better than Addison’s! He‘ thinks,”’ 
his corespondent “ will agree with him, that 
there is more simplicity and yet more gran- 
deur in it.” And lest we should be at a 
loss to know the reason he explains that it is 
‘‘due, mainly to the greater strength of ex- 
pression in short saxon words.’’ With ex- 
pectations which would be raised very high, 
but for the inimitable perfection of the poem 
alluded to leading us to distrust the taste of 
any one who could undervalue it’s beauties, 
we turn to the one which he considers so 
vastly preferable. As it has already ap- 
peared in the Messenger, we deem it un- 
necessary to quote it seriatim. Let us com- 
pare it however with Mr. Addison’s. Leav- 
ing off the first verse of Dr. S’s version, to 
which there is no answering one either in 
Mr. A’s, or in the inspired original, from 
which both are taken ; we pass on to the 2nd. 


Mr. A. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue, ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original, proclaim. 


How much more poetical a survey of the 
Celestial Ci eation, than the other : 


The spacious earth on which we tread, 
And wider heavens stretched o’er our head. 


_ Yet in the former, we are told ‘There is a 


tintinnabulation, which if not wholly unwor- 
thy of, at least diminishes from that calm gran- 
deur,”’ &c. ; while in the latter, ‘‘ The great 
thoughts seem bursting from their slender 
stay.’ Mr. A. Says: 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display. 

Dr. S. 

Here the bright sun that rules the day, 

As thro’ the sky he makes his way. 
Now mark how differently they express the 
same idea. 


Mr. A. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 





And nightly to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets:in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


Then, Dr. S. 


When from his courts, the sun retires, 
And with the day his voice expires, 
The moon and stars adopt the song, 
And thro’ the night the praise prolong. 


The 3rd verse of the sacred original, with 
the interpolated words, reads thus, ‘‘ There is 
no speech, nor language, where their voice is 
hot heard’’—here Dr. S. gets the idea, ‘‘ And 
all the tribes, the notes repeat,’ &c. Re- 
move these words, and we have, ‘‘ Nospeech, 
no language, their voice is not heard.” Mr. 
Addison thus understands it when he breaks 
forth into that sublime strain, 

What tho’ in solemn silence all, 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball, 
What tho’ no real voice nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found. 
In reason’s ear, they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 


Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us, is divine. 


And yet this noble, this glorious poem, is we 
are told, “ disfigured by long Latin words, 
which however they may add to the roar of 
declamation, belong not to the utterances of 
the true poet.” 

The critic goes on to assure us, that in 
Bishop Heber’s well-known hymn, “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,” we have “ only 
the poet linking his images,” and it is ‘‘ en- 
tirely wanting in that highest of all beauties, 
a truly devotional spirit!” Can it be, that 
any one has read, or heard, or sung these 
burning words, and not felt his soul thrilled 
and exalted by them. 


“ Shall we, whose souls are lighted, 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we, to man benighted, 
The lamp of life deny 7 
Salvation! Oh, Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaitn, 
Till earth’s remotest nation, 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 


Waft, waft ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole, 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss, returns to reign.” 


R. N. R. 
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SPRING-TIME AND HOPE. 


It seems to me that the peculiar enjoy- 
ment which all feel in this exquisite season, 
finds its origin not so much in the beauties 
which adorn creation, as in the hidden anal- 
ogy, felt by all minds, but understood by 
few, and expressed by fewer still, between 
the pleasures of this lovely time and those 
of Hope. Itis the dawning aspect of all 
things, the promise for the future contained 
in the budding leaf, and the flowering fruit, 
and the half-built bird’s nest. Summer 
comes, and all is developed. The feathery 
green, which two months ago seemed drop- 
ped upon the trees as if alight cloud had 
fallen there, has deepened to the richer hue 
of complete and luxuriant foliage. The few 
little flowers, so timid and delicate that our 
delighted gaze seemed almost to wither them 
away, have given place toa gorgeous variety, 
springing, bright and numerous, along our 
pathway. Even the little birds, have ex- 
changed their sweet chirping for a louder, 
fuller, clearer note, which fills the warm air, 
as they soar towards a sky of brighter blue 
than that which pleased us then. 

But does the warm, rich breath of summer 
woo our souls with a spell of joy half so ex- 
quisite, as that which whispered to us in the 
first breeze of spring? 

Ah no! we see it now—this is the realiza- 
tion, the actual developement, and now there 
is no more room for those delicious, indefi- 
nite, anticipations which swelled our bosoms 
then. Nor is this all—it is not of the mere 
delights of the senses that we would speak— 
the influence did not stop here. It extended 


to our innermost hearts. The voice of spring’ 


woke hopes, bright, sanguine, unreasonable, 
and these have not been realized, nor can 
they ever be. And this will be always so— 
year after year we will yield tothe same 
spell, all our experience will never teach us 
to resist these flattering promises, until we 
leave this world of changing, unsatisfying, 
deceitful beauty, for that unfading land 
where tbere will be no more Hope, because 
glad fruition will leave us nothing to hope 
for! 


R. 
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Tue Works or Wittiam Cowper, Comprising his 
Poems, Correspondence and Translations, with a life 
of the author. By Robert Southey, LL.D. Vol. LI. 
London: H.G. Bohn. 1854. 





IncuLPH’s CHRONICLE OF THE ARBBFY OF CROYLAND. 
Translated from the Latin with Notes by Henry T. 
Riley, Esq., B. A. Same publishers. 


Works or tHe Ricut Hon. Josrpn Anpison, With 
Notes. By Richard Hurd, 1). D., Lord Bishop f 
Worcester. Vol. Il. Same publishers. 


Tue FreaTHERED Tripfs oF THE BritisH Istanps 
By Robert Mudie. Illustrated with twenty-eight 
plates. In Two Vols. Same publishers. 


The present volume of Mr. Bohn's attractive reprint of 
Southey’s edition of Cowper brings us to the year 1788. 
It contains a great mass of his delightful cerrespon- 
dence—and no man has ever written letters with as much 
ease and grace as the author of the‘ Task.’’ The let- 
ters present the most entertaining biography of the poet 
which could possibly be imagined. Cowper was accus- 
tomed to write as he talked, unreservedly and freely, and 
his correspondence reads like the most pleasant and agree- 
able conversation. The editor did well by adding noth- 
ing to these letters—comment was wholly unnecessary 
and would have marred the pleasure we derive from fol- 
lowing the tranquil stream of the poet’s life in his various 
retreats. Of the extraordinary merit of these letters, 
we need say nothing at this late day: they are univer- 
sally regarded as models of elegance, and are read as ea- 
gerly now, as they were on the first appearance of Sou- 
they’s edition. Mr. Bohn has rendered a very great ser- 
vice to that large class who admire the poet, but could 
not afford to purchase the rich edition. The reprint, how- 
ever, is far from being a “ cheap edition” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. The text is edited with great 
care, and the miniature stet] engravings are, some of 
them, exquisite. We refer especially to a view of Clifton, 
and of Huntingdon. 

The Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland is the reprint 
of a MS. somewhat celebrated in literary annals. Very 
numerous forgeries, alterations and continuations of the 
original paper, by the Abbot Ingulph, are known to have 
been made. ‘The book is chiefly valuable to antiquarian 
readers, whose studies lead them as far back as the eighth 
century ; when, we believe, the Abbey of Croyland was 
founded. We presume an accurate edition of the origi- 
nal MS. is, further, of value in determining the existence 
of various ancient titles, and this will explain the great 
interest it has excited among a number of learned men. 
We have only been able to glance at the book. 

The work of Mr. Mudie has attained a very high pop- 
alarity in England. It makes no pretensions to scienti- 
fic arrangement, and indeed the writer sets out by saying 
that he has carefully avoided any “ systematizing.” His 
book is a pleasant collection of facts regarding the habits 
and peculiarities of the feathered tribes in the British 
isles—nothing more—but upon this very account has at- 
tained toa much higher degree of popularity than any 
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merely scientific treatise has ever done. The editor of 
the present edition, Mr. Martin, conceived the design, he 
says, of arranging the contents of the book in some man- 
ner, but abandoned the idea. The book is very tastefully 
printed ; the illustrations rather indifferent. 

We have referred before to the edition of Bishop Hurd’s 
Addison, which Mr. Bohn is publishing. The style of 
editing adopted by the worthy Bishop of Worcester, is 
rather behind the age, and has only one thing to recom- 
mend it—its brevity. Whenever Mr. Joseph Addison’s 
pen slips into colloquialism, or a slipshod sentence not 
wholly to the editor’s taste, that gentleman “ takes up” 
the author, or rather his sentence, and depositing the same 
at the bottom of the page, “ corrects” it. Wedo not deny 
that this criticism of Addison is very just, and inay serve 
to form in careful readers, habits of accurate composition ; 
but we questien the propriety of editing any book upon 
such a principle. However, Mr. Addison has attained 
a popularity sufficient to guard him from injury ; and no 
injury can result to the reader—so theBishop is after all 
indulging a very harmless foible. The present volume— 
the second—contains the TaTLeR and a portion of the 
Spectator. The notes of the editor are pleasant, but 
we think that poor Dick Steele is not treated with en- 
tire justice : a liberal criticism will place the knight above 
even Addison in many points—certainly in impulsive 
sympathetic emotion and tenderness. We need only say 
that Mr. Bobn’s edition is very good and will be popular. 
This is perhaps somewhat stipererogatory, as his “ Stand- 
ard,” “ Classic,” “ Illustrated’”’ and other “ Libraries’’ all 
seem to have attained to general favor. We are not much 
surprised at this. The Westminster “toils in vain’ it 
says after Mr. Bohn’s myriads of publications : so much 
for their nnmber—Then they are the best books well and 
carefully edited ; that is the second point :—Lastly, the 
volumes are cheap. We are not surprised that carefully 
edited editions of the best works, produced in vast quan- 
ties, and so, placed at the lowest price, should acquire a 
very wide popularity. We have received the volumes 
we have spoken of, from Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., 
of New York, ageuts for the publishers, through Mr. J. 
W. Randolph. 


History or A Suir tn Equity, as Prosecuted and De- 
fended in the Virginia State Courts, and in the United 
States Circuit Courts: With an Appendix embracing 
forms of Bills, Answers, Demurrers, Pleas, Decrees. 
etc. By Alexander H. Sands. Richwoud. A. Mor- 
ris. 1854. 


We have given the title of Mr. Sands’ forthcoming 
work almost lileratim as the best resumé of the content= 
of the volume. The book, we are iuformed in the pre- 
face, was undertaken from a conviction, on the writer’= 
part, that young practitioners required a handbook to 
guide them in prosecuting Equity suits :—and the work 
is accordingly fashioned with this single object in view. 
The first part which has been sent to us by the publisher, 
Mr. Morris, enables us to form a very accurate opinion of 
the writer’s mode of fulfiling his promise. ‘This Part 
traces a suit in Chancery from its beginning, through the 
various proceedings. to a final decree. The promiveu! 
rules of practice iu Virginia are laid down, as far as we 
have read, with great accuracy and learning, and the 
forms given are so plain that he who runs may read. The 
remaining portions will treat at length of Proceedings 





subsequent to decree, of Interlocutory decrees, and other 
matters, not embraced in the present Part. 

The utility of this work must beevident. A handbook 
in Equity has long been wanted in Virginia. Story does 
not afford to the young practitioner the species of assist- 
ance which he especially requires. Perhaps the forms 
of Equity proceedings are more delicate and important in 
their bearing than in any other department of law. Those 
who know any thing of the complicated nature of Chan- 
cery pleading—with all its nice shades and distinctions— 
will readily acknowledge this ; and as readily agree with 
us that very few printed authorities exist for the guidance 
of young lawyers. Mr. Sands’ book, as we have said, 
aims at supplying this important deficiency, and it will 
be found of high value, we are convinced. That gentle- 
man’s reputation for learning and accuracy enables us to 
speak confidently thus far. 

The entire work, we are informed, will probably ap- 
pear in the month of July. 


Tae Revicion or THE Nortumen. By Rudolph Key- 
ser. Professor of History ia the University of Norway. 
Translated by Barclay Pennock. New York. Charles 
B. Norton. 1854. 


A strange interest attaches to everything relating to 
the old Icelandic and Scandinavian mythology. There 
are very few works upon the subject, and we recall but 
one of any considerable value—Mallet’s “ Northern An- 
tiquities.” The work of Professor Keyser, of which we 
have a very literal translation, has attracted much atten- 
tion and been widely read. It will be found to contain a 
very full and accurate account of all the religious dog- 
mas of the Scandinavian nations—and thinkers may find 
in its pages much to attract their attention. We were 
particularly struck with the account of the Scandinavian 
theory of the world’s creation: its barbarous poetry is 
very impressive. Mr. Keyser gives many pages of his 
work to the subject of the old Frost-giants overturned by 
Thor—Jottins they were called, we believe :—and the 
general character of the work is highly wild, primitive 
and romantic, as the subject demanded. We have but 
one fault to find with Mr. Pennock’s translation - (we be- 
lieve Barclay Pennock is not a nom de plume)—and yet 
that is of some importance to the reader. He uses through- 
out two singular Scandinavian letters which render his 
work very awkward to the general reader. We scarcely 
recognize Thor as he spells it: and Odin is a new ac- 
quaintance. 

The singular literature of Old-Iceland is developed in 
one of the introductory chapters contributed by Mr. Pen- 
nock, and it is a strange subject which will amply repay 
examination. We have so long been in the habit of con- 
fining our ideas of literature, during those former peri- 
ods, to Greece, Rome and Judea, that the very annonnce- 
meut of the existence of an Ice/andic literature is strange. 
rhe rest of the work is equally valuable, and we com- 
mend it to our readers. We have received it from the 
publishers through Mr. Morris. 


Atoxr. By Marion Harland. Author of “ Robert Re- 
wer’s Letters,” “Kate Harper,” etc. Richmond. A. 
Morris. 1854. 


The general attention which this entertaining volume 
has excited, and the numerous notices it has received 
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from the press in this city render any comment of our 


own at this late day quite unnecessary. If we are accu- | 
rately informed, “ Alone” is from the pen of a lady of, 
Richmond who has acquired a very gratifying reputation 
from other publications of less length. Her tale, “ Mar- 
rying from Prudential Motives,” published we believe in | 
Graham’s Magazine, was very highly spoken of, and a| 
friend assures us that “ Robert Remer’s Letters” are ad- | 
mirable. It is very plainly discernible from the present 
volume that the fuir authoress is not a novice in the con- | 
struction of dramatic narrative. “ Alone” is a book of. 
great merit, and we recall portions of the volume which | 
display a thorough knowledge of that art which enters so 
largely into the character of every tale-teller—we mean | 
the art of the raconteur. All the introductory scenes of 
the book are excellent: and we regret that a press of bu- 
siness has not permitted us to go quite through with the 
adventures of the fair Ida. The portions of the work 


blood venture—a letter to which we simply refer, inas- 
much as its style and contents are of a character too re- 
pulsive for quotation. 

A large portion of Lieutenant Foote’s volume is dedi- 
cated to the early history of the countries along the West- 
ern coast of Africa: and this will fill, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, a hiatus which has long existed in the records 
of the world. The history is full of interest, and if there 
are many disagreeable pages, this is attril utable simply 
to the fact that the subject is not one to be painted in rose 
color. The Republic of Liberia which has of late years 
come to command so much interest in Europe and Amer- 
ica is treated of indetail; and its fortunes under the va- 
rious Governors dwelt upon at considerable length. We 
recall no other book in which so much information is so 
agreeably presented. 

In addition to all this the volume treats of the habits, 
usages and superstitions of the native Africans in all their 





which we have read give us a very high opinion of it; 
and we most cordially recommend it to the readers of this 


repulsive reality :—and this portion of the subject is pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored engravings of human sac- 


periodical. We commend it to their favorable regards | rifices, war weapons, and “ skull ornaments.” There are, 


upon another ground :—it is a Southern production in _ however, a number of coast views at St. Helena and else- 
every sense of the word. As we have said, the lady who where which are more agreeable, and add greatly to the 


writes under the nom de plume of “ Marion Harland” is 
a native of Richmond and the scene is laid in this city. 
We have seldom met with a work of this character more 
gracefully put forth. The printing, binding, and whole 
external execution of the book are excellent, and are 
very creditable to the taste of the publisher. We com- 
mend “ Alone” most cordially to the whole community. 





AFRICA AND THE American Frac. By Commander 
Andrew H. Foote, U. 8. Navy. Lieut. Commanding 
U. 38. brig Perry on the Coast of Africa. A. D. 1850— 
Ol. New York. DVD. Appleton & Cu. 1854, 


Perhaps the natural depravity of human nature has 
never been more fearfully displayed than in the infamous 
traffic in flesh and blood to which this book refers. It 
exists for us quiet citizens of the United States rather as 
an imagination than a fact: so difficult is it to realize the 
truth of those strange and horrible details which from 
time to time are made public, shocking the hearts of phi- 
lanthropists, and making the most careless pause and re- 
flect. Everybody is familiar with tho terms applied to 
the “ slave trade,”’ but very few persons take the trouble 
to convince themselves that the fact is more dreadful than 
the wildest fiction—that horror is a feeble word to use: 
the “Horrors of the Middle Passage” terrible beyond 
conception. We will not allude further to the actual suf- 
fering of these human cargoes—* the gorge rises at it :” 
we are glad that Lieut. Foote hus confined himself for 
the most part to the actual workings of the system for the 
suppression of the whole iufamous traffic. He com- 
manded the brig Perry, one of the United States cruisers, 
sent out for this purpose, during the years 1850 and 1851, 
as his title-page records: and the result of this two years’ 
sojourn in the African waters has been a very valuable 
and agreeable volume which we commend to all our read- 
ers. There are strange facts recorded in its pages, or 
rather strange facts passed out of memory, put again upon 


file. We reter to the oft-repeated charge that citizens of 


tse United States, holding the most “ highly respectable’’ 
positions have been for years engaged in this horrible 
commerce. On page 290 the reader will find a letter from 


acitizen of New York to his partner in the flesh aud 


interest of the volume. We have seen few more graceful 
lithographs. The volume is printed after the graceful 
fashion of the Messrs. Appleton, from whom we have re- 
ceived it, through A. Morris. 


Tue Dopp Famity Asroap. By Charles Lever. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. 


Mr. Lever has disappeared from the literary horizon 
for so long, that we had almost lost sight of him. He 
jogs our memory in the large, closely printed volume 
which now lies before us: and we acknowledge freely 
that it is a much more portly work than any disembodied 
spirit could produce. “The Dodd Family Abroad” 
seems to be an attempt to paint the pleasures and an- 
noyances, haps and mishaps, the adventures and monot- 
onies, which greet English families making the grand tour. 
The author's preface is a very sensible one, and he seems 
to have approached the subject with a full intention of 
doing it justice. Whether this indeed be the case, we 
cannot say, for two excellent reasons—the first of which 
is our inability to judge of the reality of the picture, in- 
asmuch as in our wanderings we have never crossed the 
ocean. The second and equally conclusive reason is, 
that we have been able to read but a very small portion 
of the “ Dodd Family.” It contains ap enormous ameunt 
of reading, and we fancy it would take a montth to go 
through it conscientiously. We have no doubt, however, 
that it contains much of Harry Lorrequer’s fun and hu- 
mor, and to his admirers will be very welcome. In his 
preface the writer hints at a second jseries—The Dodd 
Family in America: 

The work comes to us from the press of the Harpers’ 
and is one of their “Library of Select Novels,” with 
which the public is so familiar, We are glad to see that 
this enterprizing firm are taking their place again spite 
of the calamity which nearly plunged them into total 
ruin. The present portly volume is an evidence of the 
fact. For sale by A. Morris. 
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Lire 1n AByssinta: Being Notes collected during Three 
Years’ Residence in that Country. By Mansfield 
Parkyns. With Illustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1854. 


“ Life in Abyssinia” is one of the most entertaining 

20ks of travel which we have met with for a long time. 
An immense number of works of this description have 
flooded our booksellers’ counters duting the last half-a- 
dozen years, and we now take up a volume of impres- 
sions de voyage with some distrust. It seems to have 
become fashionable with Englishmen and Americans to 
narrate the incidents which occur in their journeyings : 
and thus we are called upon to peruse volumes which 
have nothing to recommend them but their egotism—no 
merit but the title-page. We might easily mention a dozen 
works which are very accurately described by the word 
negative, and as many, or more, which are positively un- 
readable and intolerable: we do not deny that in this 
enormous mass there are many works which will live for 
a very long time—‘* Eéthen,” “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” “ Nile Notes,” and “ Los Gallegos,” are instan- 
ces of this: such books will be read with interest 
and instruction by our grandchildren. But there are 
myriads of volumes which will never reach that age 
of the world—the age of the next generation even. Itis 
this class of nothings in books’ clothing which we com- 
plain of, and groan at being obliged to read ;—when some 
“Life in Abyssinia” greets us we are therefore propor- 
tionately grateful. Mr. Parkyns interests us from the 
beginning : his style would be a bad one for almost any 
thing but a book of travels—but its very looseness and 
rough plainness is eminently suited to the purposes of 
such a narrative. This rough plainness and sincerity is 
evidently quite unaffected, and the reader soon perceives 
that it springs from the character of the man ;—is a gen- 
uine expression of his individuality. A very odd and 
pleasant humor is at times mingled with the details of his 
journeyings. Here is a passage from his introduction ; 
he is speaking of some specimens in zoology : 

** My first great collection, consisting of upwards of 
twelve hnudred birds, was sent home by a German brig 
to Hamburg whence it was shipped to England. . . 
They were left in a warehouse near the Custom House, 
for nearly four years till my return; and on opening the 
packages [ found that nearly all the bright colored birds, 
and many of the best sorts also had been picked out... . 
While looking over the birds, as I handed them out of 
their cases one by one, making a slight remark on each, 
(be it remembered, even after five years, I know my 
birds as well as an old woman knows her chickens)—I 
came at last toa pause with a snuff-colored pigeon in 
my hand. ‘* Heave that on one side,’ said he, ‘and let’s 
look at another.’ But still I stared and turned it over and 
over aguin, and could make nothing of it at all. The bird 
was not of my skinaing, nor of that of any of my ser- 
vants; and 1 was perplexed, till at last | discovered a 
small scroll attached to his leg, on which was written in 
a clear, business-like, round hand, and in good English, 
(barring the spelling,) ‘Pheasant-tailed Pidgeon.’ Now | 
never could write so neat a hand as that which was on. 
the label. Secondly, I never wrote the names of coal 
birds, but only numbered them. Thirdly, I seldom make 
a mistake in orthography, aud certainly from my youth 
ap have always believed that there was no d in the word 
‘pigeon.’ . . . This mysterious bird will be set up 





with the rest as a paradox, for how he got intu such good 


company f cannot guess, nor should [ think can any mn 


else, excepting, perhaps, his late owner,” 


The anecdotes of character, etc., in the second volume 
are very entertaining. and the dry humor of the writer is 
excellent at times. Perhaps we dwell too largely upon 
this trait, but it is so odd that we are led to overlook the 
really valuable character of a great portion of his vol- 
umes. The following sentences are evidently written 
without the remotest idea of there being anything diffi- 
cult or out of the way in his prescription : 


“For bad snake bites or scorpion stings,” he says, 
“bind above the part as tightly as possible, and cut away 
with a knife: then apply the end of an iron ramrod heat- 
ed towhite heat! Aquafortis is, | have heard, better than 
the hot iron, as it eats further in. . . . With all these 
modes of treatment, if you bave the means, take internal- 
ly twenty-five to thirty drops of laudanum, and a similar 
quantity of the liquid ammonia. There are, however, [ 
believe, many snakes whose bites can scarcely be cured 
anyhow.” . 


We fear that it is only the Mr. Parkynses who would 
“cut away with a knife” and apply the ramrod “ heated 
to white heat,” in this ‘unhesitating and philosophical 
spirit. The author is a veteran traveller, and promises 
many more volumes of his experiences, should the pres- 
ent book become popular. We think that it will. It 
contains a great deal of important and entertaining mat- 
ter, told in a fresh and popular style. Mr, Appleton has 
republished the work in a very excellent and attractive 
form with illustrations, sufficiently good to satify the great 
mass of readers. We take leave of it in the words of the 
author : 


“ Remember that in such wanderings as these . . . - 
one must be prepared for a little of all sorts—for “ some 
of ye fatte and some of ye lene,”’ as the immortal Francklin 
has it. Be good-natured—take the fat if you like it: and 
if not, leave it fur some one whose taste may differ from 
yours. Remember Mr. and Mrs. J. Sprat. Farewell.” 

For sale by A. Morris. 


A Dictionary OF THE SpanisH AND Enotisu Las- 
euaGces: Abridged from the author's larger work. By 
Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1854. 


We had occasion some months since to speak of the 
abridgment of Adler’s great German Dictionary ; and we 
then expressed our opinion of these reduced editions of 
the larger works. They are eminently useful, and for all 
practical purpuses, greatly to be preferred. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the abridgments are defectice—they 
certainly are not. For philological researches we admit 
that the student should furnish himself with the fullest 
and most comprehensive work extant—but the scientific 


‘value of a Dictionary is quite a secondary consideration, 


as every school boy knows. We have a strong partiality 
for books, which are practical, and answer the every-day 
purposes of life; and these abridgments are precisely of 
that description. The writer’s larger work—we mean his 
edition of Seoanes Neuman and Baretti—has acquired a 
very high reputation. Mr. Velazquez is professor of the 
Spanish language and literature in Columbia College, 
New York, and is well known. The publisher’s part of 
the present volume is carefully and well executed—the 
binding and general appearance very handsome. Frou 
A. Morris. 
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CRYSTALLINE: OR THE HEIRESS OF Fatt Down Cas- 
7LE. A romance: by F. W. Shelton, A. M. New 
York. Charles Scribner. 1854: 


We have more than once had occasion to commend the 
books of this very agreeable writer: “ Salander and the 
Dragon” impressed us most agreeably, and his late vol- 
ume, “ Up the River,” is full of a delightful country fresh- 
ness. “Crystalline” resembles the former inasmuch as 
the author aims in both books to narrate a sort of fairy 
tale, with an undercurrent of much deeper meaning than 
anywhere appears upon the surface. We think that Mr. 
Shelton has succeded admirably in this delicate walk of 
letters. No one knows how difficult it is to write a fairy 
book until the attempt is made: and to mingle one of the 
wild and fanciful plots which make up these species of 
writings with real thought upon the real world—to sus- 
tain the allegory everywhere—this in our opinion is a 
task of which very few writers are capable. It is high 
praise to say that Mr. Shelton has sncceeded in this de- 
partment: but we do not hesitate to award it. We are 
acquainted with no other author of the present day who 
mingles fancy and imagination, poetry and reality into so 
harmonious a tissue. His stories are better than those of 
other fairy writers, because the atmosphere, so to speak, 
is carefully preserved:—his personages are all admi- 
rable, and his theatres nicely adapted to the actors. In 
“Crystalline” we have a delightful story, the scene of 
which is laid in a domain whose very name siezes upon 
the attention, not only of children, but of every reader 
who has any taste for “Faéry lande.” The “Golden 
Duke” lives in Valrosarum—which we take to mean the 

Valley of Roses—and all the appendages of the story, 
the “ fall down castles” and dim forest and sea views, are 
strikingly appropriate. The tale is admirably conceived, 
and full of invention—not always original as any one ac- 
quainted with Fairy literature will perceive; but not on 
that account less agreeable. The picture of Crystalline 
is very beautiful, and we predict that a great many chil- 
dren will fall in love with her. Annette’s tale is well told, 
we regret however that one incident was not omitted. 
We again welcome Mr. Shelton and hope he will give 
us more of his pleasant legends. Crystalline is one of 
those beautiful and attractive creations which become a 
part of literature and do not die. The story of “ Clar- 
ence” which is added to the volume, we have not read. 
For sale by G. M. West. 





Toe Myrrce WreEaTH, OR Stray LEAVES RECALLED: 
by Minnie Myrtle. New York. Charles Scribner. 
1854. 


This is one of that numerous class of volumes “ in 
azure and gold” which have been issuing lately from the 
presses of New York, like the countless “leaves of Val- 
lambrosa.” With the appearance of every new work of 
this description we find ourselves propounding the ques- 
tion—who are the readers of all this myriad of books? 
Literature in America has taken a gigantic stride within the 
last five years, and there seems to be noend toits advances. 
The volume before us is like a dozen others which we 
might mention, simply pleasant and_ graceful light read- 
ing, but they are all bought and read with an avidity which 
challenges belief. “ Fanny Fern,” that agreeable elabo- 
ration of trifles, and her class of bookmakers, seem to have 
taken the reading public by storm. Edition after edition 
appears in quiet succession, and the reading community 
like Oliver, incessantly ask for “more.” We shall leave 
to some more philosophical pen however the task of dis- 
coursing upon the tendencies and probable results of this 


Myrtle, whose agreeable sketches we have met with fre- 
quently in the New York Times. She writes very pleas- 
antly and her style is characterized frequently by an 
elegant ease. Many of the sketches are quite touching, 
others of the “Fanny Fern” order. We need not say 
that we prefertheformer. The “ Myrtle Wreath’ has an 
attractive outside, but it is printed on wretched paper. 
For sale by G. M. West. 





THe Wuaimsicat Woman: by Emilie F. Carlen. From 
the original Swedish, by Elbert Perce. New York. 
Charles Scribner. 1854. 


Emilie Carlen is the most popular of the Swedish nov- 
elists of the present day; and her works seem to have 
met with special favor from the ladies. We have been 
able to read scarcely more than the preface of this little 
tale which has just appeared from the press of Mr. Scrib- 
ner and of course can express no critical opiniun of the 
work. The only observable thing in the preface is the 
use of the flower metaphor which is such a favorite with 
lady writers. We shall do them the justice, however, to 
say that they manage these graceful flights of rhetoric 
with admirable ease,—an ease to which no male writer of 
our acquaintance has ever reached. ‘The “ Whimsical 
Woman” is a neat duodecimo of 250 pages. 
For sale by G, M. West. 





Tue Two Recorps: tHE Mosaic AND THE GeoLoct- 
caL. A Lecture delivered before the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Exeter Hall, London. By 
HuGu Mixer, author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” 
etc. Boston. 1854. 


We have read this most admirable lecture of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s with the deepest interest. We have never met with 
a publication which demonstrated so clearly and strongly 
the geological truth of the account of the world’s crea- 
tion in the book of Genesis. Mr. Miller’s address should 
be read everywhere ;—it is the compressed wisdom of a 
great thinker—of a man who in geology is at the present 
day facile princeps. Before an array of facts such as he 
presents the moonstruck lucubrations of infidel philoso- 
phers disappear like mist. The view is perfect, conclu- 
sive, armed at all points. We trust that the lecture will 
be spread far and wide, and that it will be attentively con- 
sidered by those who “ believe” but have some “ unbe- 
lief” remaining. We take the following fine passage 
from the address, to show how clearly the writer presents 
his views. 


“The geologist, in his uttempts to collate the Divine 
with the geologic record, has, I repeat, only three of the six 
periods of creation to account for—the period of plants, 
the period of great sea-monsters and creeping things, and 
the period of cattle and beasts of the earth. He is called 
on to question his systems and formations regarding the 
remains of these three great periods, and of these only. 
And the question once fairly stated, what, I ask, is the 
reply? All geologists agree in holding that the vast geo- 
logical scale naturally divides into three great parts. 
There are many lesser divisions—divisions into systems, 
formations, deposits, beds, strata ;—but the master divis- 
ions, in each of which we find a type of life so unlike 
that of the others, that even the unpractised eye can de- 
tect the difference, are simply three,—the Paleozoic, or 
oldest fossiliferous division; the Secondary, or middle 
fossiliferous division and the Tertiary or latest fossilife- 
rous division. 

“In the first, or Paleozoic division, we find corals, 
crustaceans, molluscs, fiskes, and, in its later formations, 





movement in letters :—our business is with Mrs. Minnie 


a few reptiles. But none of these classes of organisms 
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give its leading character to the Paleozoic,—they do not 
constitute its prominent feature, or render it more remark- 
able as a scene of life than any of the divisions which 
followed. That which chiefly distinguished the Paleozoic 
from the Secondary and Tertiary periods was its gorge- 
ous flora. It was emphatically the period of plants,—“ of 
herbs yielding seed after their kind.” Inno other age 
did the world ever witness such a flora ;—the youth of 
the earth was peculiarly a green and umbrageous youth— 
a youth of dusk and tangled forests—of huge pines and 
stately araucarias—of the reed-like calamite—the tall 
tree-fern—the sculptured sigillaria—and the hirsute lepi- 
dodendron. Wherever dry land, or shallow lake, or run- 
ning stream appeared, from where Melville Island now 
spreads out its ice-wastes, under the star of the Pole, to 
where the arid plains of Australia lie solitary, beneath 
the bright cross of the south, a rank and luxurious her- 
bage cumbered every foot-breadth of the dank and stream- 
ing soil; and even to distant planets our earth must 
have shone through the enveloping cloud with a green 
and delicate ray. Of this extraordinary age of plants, 
we have cheerful remembrancers and witnesses in the 
flames that roar in our chimneys when we pile up the 
winter fire,—in the brilliant gas that now casts its light 
on this great assemblage, and that brightens up the streets 
and lanes of this vast city,—in the glowing furnaces that 
smelt our metals, and give moving power to our ponder- 
ous engines,—in the long dusky trains that, with shriek 
and snort, speed dart-like athwart our landscapes.— and 
in the great cloud-enveloped vessels that darken the 
lower reaches of your noble river, and rush in foam over 
ocean and sea. The geologic evidence is so complete as 
to be patent to all, that the first great period of organized 
being was, as described in the Mosaic record, peculiarly 
a period of herbs and ‘trees, ‘ yielding seed after their 
kind.’ 

“The middle great period of the geologist—that of the 
Secondary division—possessed, like the earlier one, its 
herbs and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuri- 
ant and conspicuous character than their predecessors, 
and no longer formed the prominent trait or feature of the 
creation to which they belonged. The period had also 
its corals, its crustaceans, its molluscs, its fishes, and, in 
some one or two exceptional instances, its dwarf mam- 
mals. But the grand existences of the age, the existen- 
ces in which it excelled every other creation, earlier or 
later, were its huge creeping things—its enormous mon- 
sters of the deep,—and, as is shown by the impressions of 
their footprints stamped upon the rocks, its gigantic 
birds. It was peculiarly the age of egg-bearing animals, 
winged and wingless. Its wonderful whales, not, how- 
ever, as now, of the mammalian, but of the reptilian 
class,—ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, and cetiosaurs, must 
have tempested the deep : its creeping lizards and croco- 
diles, such as the teleosaurus, megalosaurus, and iguan- 
odon.—creatures, some of which more than rivalled the 
existing elephant in height, and greatly more than rival- 
led him in bulk, must have crowded the plains, or haunted 
by my myriads the rivers of the period: and we know 
that the footprints, of at least one of its many birds, are 
of fully twice the size of those made by the horse or 
camel, We are thus prepared to demonstrate, that the 
second period of the geologist was peculiarly and char- 
acteristically a period of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of 
enormous creeping reptiles of the land, and of numerous 
birds—some of them of gigagtic size; and, in meet ac- 
cordance with the fact, we find that the second Mosaic 
period with which the geologist is called on to deal was 
a period in which God created the fowl that flycth above 
the earth, with moving [or creeping] creatures, both in 





the waters and on the land, and what our translation ren- 
ders great whales, but what I find rendered in the margin, 
great sea-monsters. 

“The Tertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its flora seems to have been no more con- 
spicuous than that of the present time; its reptiles oc- 
cupy a very subordinate place ; but its beasts of the fleld 
were by far the most wonderfully developed, both in size 
and numbers, that ever appeared upon earth. Its mam- 
moths and its mastodons, its rhinoceroses and its hippo- 
potami, its enormous dinotherium and colossal megathe- 
rium, greatly more than equalled in bulk the hugest mam- 
mals of the present time, and vastly exceeded them in 
number. The remains of one of its elephants, Elephas 
primogenius, are still so abundant amid the frozen wastes 
of Siberia, that what have been not inappropriately termed 
‘ivory quarries’ have been wrought among their bones 
for more than a hundred years. Even in our own coun- 
try, of which, as I have already shown, this elephant was 
for long ages a native, so abundant are the skeletons and 
tusks, that there is scarcely a local museum in the king- 
dom that has not its specimens dug out of the Pleisto- 
cene deposits of the neighborhood. And with this an- 
cient elephant there were meetly associated in Britain, as 
on the Northern Continents generally all around the 
globe, many other mammals of corresponding magnitude. 
‘Grand, indeed,’ says an Euglish naturalist, ‘was the 
fauna of the British Islands in those early days. Tigers, 
as large again as the biggest Asiatic species, lurked in the 
ancient thickets ; elephants of neafly twice the bulk of 
the largest individual that now exists in Africa or Ceylon, 
roamed in herds ; at least two species of rhineceros forced 
their way through the primeval forest ; and the lakes and 
rivers were tenanted by hippopotami as bulky, and with 
as great tusks, as those of Africa.’ The massive cave- 
bear, and large cave-hyena, belonged to the same formi- 
dable group, with at least two species of great oxen 
( Bos longifrons and Bos primigenius), with a horse of 
smaller size, and an elk Megaceros Hibernicus), that 
stood ten feet four inches in height. Truly, this Tertiary 
age—this third and last of the great geologic periods— 
was peculiarly the age of greet * beasts of the earth after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind.’”’ 





“BLACKWWOD vs. GRAY.” 
ERRATA. 


Page 345, line 4, from bottom of 2d column, for &c., read 
and, 
“ 347, line 15, from top of Ist column, before “ we” 
insert marks of quotation. 


348, line 9, from bottom of Ist column, for report 
read repast. 

350, line 17, from top of Ist column, before “com- 
plex” insert, simple or. 

351, line 11, from top of 2d column, for terms read 
turns. 

357, line last at bottom of 2d column, for truants 
read tenants. 

358, line 17, from bottom of Ist column, for Islands 
read Island. 

359, line 2, from bottom of Ist column, for urged 
read argued. 

360, line 18, in 1st column, for only read duly. 

360, line 26, in 2d column, for his read her. 
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